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Mr. Fogarty. The committee will come to order 


COMMENTS IN COMMITTEE REPORT FOR 1960 


Last year the committee in its report paid special attention to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. On page 19 we said: 


Juvenile delinquency is a problem of great magnitude in terms of parental 
distress, economic burden, and loss of future potentially useful citizens. The 
problem is one about which parents, teachers, the courts, civic groups, and 
other organizations have all expressed concern. But there seems to be no co- 
ordinated effort to do anything about it, and no one group accepts respon- 
sibility for giving leadership in efforts to prevent or ameliorate the problem. 

While juvenile delinquency may seem to some to be peripheral to medical 
and biological research, it is apparent to this committee that many of our 
scientists are, as they should be, increasingly turning their attention to study 
of the behavioral sciences. Such studies should include inquiry into the 
psychological, emotional, and environmental factors leading to deviant behavior 
in youth. From such knowledge can come means for preventing juvenile 
delinquency. 
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In the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare we have the Children’s 
Bureau and the National Institute of Mental Health, both with interest, experi- 
ence, and resources in the fields of child behavior, child welfare, and child 
psychology. It would seem that a collaborative effort by these two agencies, 
one oriented to research in behavioral, psychological, and psychiatric sciences, 
and the other oriented to research in sociological science with emphasis on 
child welfare, could lead to methods for helping reduce the tragic social burden 
that juvenile delinquency represents. 

Accordingly, the committee calls upon the National Institute of Mental Health 
to use such portions of the increased 1960 funds as may be necessary to under- 
take a most careful and thoughtful study of what can and should be done in 
future years in the field of juvenile delinquency. It asks the Institute to take 
primary responsibility in this field and assumes that funds available under 
title V of the Mental Health Act can be used for such purposes. It assumes 
that the Children’s Bureau can also participate under its existing authorities. 
The committee further asks that the National Institute of Mental Health sub- 
mit a detailed report by January 1, 1960, including both substantive and fiscal 
proposals, so that the report may be considered by the next session of Congress 
and its appropriate committees. 

Mr. Focarty. So, it was because of this section in our report that we 
are holding this special hearing today. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We now have the —— to Congress on juvenile delinquency 
prepared jointly by the National Institute of Mental Health, of the 
Public Health Service, and the Children’s Bureau of the Social 
Security Administration. 


INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The reason for putting this request in the report last year is that 
increasing evidence has come before this subcommittee to the effect 
that the problem of juvenile delinquency is reaching epidemic pro- 
portions - this country today. 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau recently reported that the juvenile 
( Reames rate has doubled over the past 10 years. On the basis 
of uniform crime reports submitted to the FBI by police throughout 
the United States, arrests of persons under age 18 increased 8 percent 
from 1957 to 1958. In 1958, juveniles were the subjects of 64 percent 
of the arrests for auto theft, 50 percent of those for burglary, and 48 
percent of those for larceny. 

In a recent interview, J. Edgar Hoover expressed alarm at the in- 
creasing violence and viciousness of today’s juvenile delinquent. Here 
are Mr. Hoover’s own words: 

Today’s so-called juvenile delinquent commits armed robbery, assault, and 
murder. His “occasional fist fight” is now planned, vicious street warfare and 
in place of his fists he is armed with a knife, a gun, a chain, or any other weapon 
he can use effectively. 

The cost of juvenile delinquency to this Nation’s economy is stag- 
gering. It is authoritatively estimated that it currently runs about 
$4 billion a year. Public services for delinquents-—police, courts, de- 
tention facilities, and institutional care—run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

It is true that we have had a number of legislative hearings on 
juvenile delinquency, and it is also true that we have had a great num- 
ber of National and State conferences on this problem. How ever, it 
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is my conviction that we have had too much talk and not enough ac- 
tion. It is not enough to merely be against juvenile delinquency— 
it is our responsibility to develop a major national blueprint for the 
control of this raging epidemic. 

For example, we have irrefutable information from many city and 
State surveys that thousands of disturbed juvenile delinquents are 
not treated today because the personnel and facilities for this treat- 
ment are lacking. In my own State of Rhode Island, a survey a few 
years ago by a number of welfare agencies disclosed more than 1,600 
emotionally disturbed children who needed treatment but were not 
getting it. 

PURPOSE OF HEARING 


This hearing today, therefore, has a very practical purpose. Its 
objective is to find out what we know and what we don’t know about 
the behavioral problems besetting most juvenile delinquents. Fur- 
thermore, this committee wants to know what the roadblocks are, 
which prevent the dissemination of knowledge we now have on juve- 
nile delinquency, to immediate control of this ‘problem. 

We have with us today the chiefs of the two divisions of the De- 
partment of Health, E ducation, and Welfare most directly concerned 
with juvenile delinquenc: y—the Children’s Bureau and the National 
Institute of Mental Health. This subcommittee passes upon their ap- 
propriations each year, and it hopes to gain from this hearing a clear 
understanding of what moneys are needed now to accelerate research, 
training, and demonstration projects designed to control juvenile 
delinquency. 

We also have with us today a number of expert witnesses who have 
had lengthy experiences in research and action programs in this field. 
We want to hear from them what they need now in the way of addi- 
tional research knowledge to begin making inroads upon the many 
behavioral and social factors underlying juvenile delinquency. 

I think it is fair to state that the American people are deeply 
aroused by the problem of juvenile delinquency. Several recent polls 
conducted by reliable national organizations indicate that the aver- 
age American is willing to pay additional taxes for measures designed 
to combat juvenile delinquency. 

In conclusion, may I again emphasize the point that the time for 
just talking about this problem has run out. It is therefore our hope 
that this hearing will produce solid recommendations which can be in- 
corporated into the fiscal 1961 programs of both the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau. 

Now, when we proceed wich these hearings, of course, we have 
nothing to do with any proposed legislation. We would be interested 
in what legislation is needed to do a better job, but we are mainly 
concerned with what we can do under the authority that we have, 
to correct this situation or at least to do a better job in the field than 
ve are doing now. 


Rerort To THE CoNnGrRESS ON JUVENILE DELiInQ@uENCY 


Before we start with the witnesses we will place the report in the 
record. 
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(The report referred to follows :) 

(Committee note: The material appended to the report and re- 
ferred to in the report amounted to a great many hundreds of pages 
and so is not pasedieusd in the hearing record.) 
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REPORT TO CONGRESS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
INTRODUCTION 


Juvenile delinquency is not a simple term. It means different things to 
different individuals, and it means different things to different groups. It has 
meant different things in the same group at different times. It is, therefore, 
necessary to say clearly what is meant by the term delinquency as used in this 
report. 

In popular usage, the term juvenile delinquency is used to describe a large 
number of disapproved behaviors of children and youth. In this sense, almost 
anything that the youth does that others do not like is called juvenile de- 
linqguency. Such a loose and far-reaching use of the term is not useful for pur- 
poses of research, evaluation, or statistical records. It does, however, call 
attention to widely held attitudes which, in turn, affect the problem under con- 
sideration. 


A definition 

As used herein, this term refers to acts of children of a specified age range— 
acts that are forbidden by law. In other words, juvenile delinquency refers to 
behavior which society does not accept and which it feels justifies some kind of 
admonishment, punishment, or corrective measures in the public interest. Some- 
times these acts leads to arrest and/or court appearance on a delinquency 
charge; often they do not. 

This definition does not distinguish variations in seriousness of offenses which 
are of great practical importance. A large number of acts ranging from minor 
traffic violations through serious offenses which would be classed as crimes 
upon the part of adults are covered by these official prohibitions. If juve 
nile offenses were all, or nearly all, of the minor variety, there would be 
little public concern about them. Since youth does, however, also commit 
serious offenses, much public interest and anxiety are generated. It is, there 
fore, the more serious offenses that most people have in mind when they talk 
about juvenile delinquency. It should be noted, though, that this concern and 
even fear that something is happening to the country’s youth actually sensitizes 
many people to the point that they view any deviant behavior, whether or not 
it represents an actual offense, as related to delinquency or foreshadowing 
serious offenses. Thus, some people develop a suspicious and accusing set of 
attitudes toward youth and view with some alarm the never-ending variety of 
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transient inventions of youth in the field of social behavior, dress, and even 
patterns of language. 

Such anxiety certainly is not helpful with respect to handling the problems 
of delinquency, as defined above. Indeed, it nay aggravate the situation. Some 
authorities have even contended that adults in the United States have a basically 
hostile attitude toward youth. Perhaps it is more accurate and more fair to 
suggest that when a sincere concern for the welfare of youth, widely viewed 
as a national resource of great importance, is coupled with some loose thinking 
about what delinquency really is, the result can be attitudes toward youth that 
are detrimental to them and to the country. A clear understanding of the nature 
and dimensions of delinquency is very important. 


Relation to mental iliness and health 


The relationship between delinquent behavior, as defined above, and psy- 
chological disturbance, character disorder, and actual mental illness is particu- 
larly important to clarify. Psychological difficulties of youth and delinquent 
behavior are related and overlapping areas; but they are not the same thing. 
Psychological disturbance is a cause for only a proportion, and it must be said 
an undetermined proportion, of all delinquency. Some delinquency is “normal” 
in that it develops out of identifications which children make with their own 
neighborhood or special groups within it. There are groups that are rebellious 
and defiant toward the norms and life patterns which the majority in the adult 
community accepts for itself and proposes as models for children and youth. 
Immediate rewards and the psychological satisfaction of acceptance by their 
peers lead children and youth under such conditions to participate in what in 
fact may be delinquent behavior on a basis that is quite understandable in 
terms of the individual’s sense of personal worth. The problem remains of 
explaining the existence of the deviant and delinquency-oriented groups in our 
society, and this matter will be considered separately. It should, though, be 
clear that psychological pathology is not a necessary condition of delinquent 
behavior. 

On the other hand, some kinds of psychological disturbance can predispose 
children and youth toward delinquent behavior. The child who has been sub- 
jected to hostility, rejection, or other unfavorable adult attitudes toward him 
may learn to hate and mistrust the adult world. He may literally declare war 
on it. His method of attack may take the form of violating the norms society 
officially protects ; thus, he becomes a delinquent. 

It should be noted, however, that in such children the first act of delinquency 
may be preceded by much misbehavior that falls short of actual delinquency as 
defined here. This kind of personality development is well recognized and fairly 
well understood. Unfortunately, the same adults who view all adolescent inno- 
vations as bad, dangerous, or productive of delinquency, may be quite un- 
aware of the real relationship to future delinquency of these rebellious and 
hostile behaviors of early and middle childhood. The future delinquent may 
give warning, but the danger signals are often overlooked. It is necessary, there- 
fore, in talking about the various aspects of delinquency, not only to avoid an 
improper extension of the term to all deviant or unconventional behavior of 
young folk, but also to recognize that nondelinquent behavior may be predictive 
of future offenses. This report, therefore, will deal not only with delinquency 
as strictly defined but also with other behaviors of children that are related. 

The kind of personality development just discussed, as well as other patterns, 
are considered clinically deviant, and to the extent that delinquent behavior 
stems from them, psychological disturbance and delinquency are casually re- 
lated. It should be noted that not only parents but also a large number of 
other adults have significant relationships to children. Teachers, policemen, 
and neighbors are among this group. The child learns his attitudes toward 
society from interaction with his peers and from all significant adults. Parents 
have the greatest single influence, but they cannot be held solely responsible for 
the attitudes children develop toward the adults or the models of behavior which 
these adults represent. These observations will gain greater importance when 
the causes of delinquency are separately discussed. 

Summary 

The foregoing discussion of the definition of juvenile delinquency has attempted 
to accomplish five tasks: 

(1) To formulate an understandable and clear use of the term for the 
purpose of this report—namely, the violation by children and youth of the 
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majority group norms of such importance to society that they are protected 
by law through the police, courts, and other official bodies. 

(2) To discriminate between actual delinquency as defined, and the ever- 
recurring nonconformity of youth with respect to patterns of social behavior. 

(3) To differentiate the relationship between juvenile delinquency and 
psychological disturbance among children, with the conclusion that only a 
part of delinquency can be attributed directly to childhood psychological 
disorder. 

(4) To make clear that the consideration of delinquency must deal with 
other behaviors of children that do not constitute delinquency, but which 
are warning signals. 

(5) To give a general indication of the very large number of causative 
factors and relationships as a basis for a more complete discussion that 
follows. 

TRENDS 


The amount and seriousness of juvenile delinquency should be viewed from 
both the national and international points of view. 


National trends 

Accurate statistics as to the rates and volume of juvenile delinquency are diffi- 
cult to obtain because different jurisdictions have different provisions in law 
which result in variations with respect to what is officially considered delinquent. 
In addition, statistical reporting may become confused in various ways, so that 
rates are not comparable from place to place. Even if one adheres to a strictly 
legal definition of a juvenile delinquent as one who commits an act defined as 
delinquent by law and who is adjudicated as a delinquent by a court, there are 
difficulties. In addition to acts which would be considered a crime if committed 
by an adult, statutes define special delinquent acts of children: truancy, running 
away, and incorrigibility. These terms are somewhat vague and subjective, and 
can be variously interpreted. Also, there are variations in statutes and in age 
jurisdictions from State to State. Many cases of behavior similar to the 
adjudicated cases are handled informally by probation officers or police. 

Allowing for these difficulties, the best available statistical evidence now comes 
from two well-established series of reports. The Children’s Bureau collects 
and reports statistics on cases disposed of by juvenile courts. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation collects and reports statistics on police arrests of 
juveniles, whether or not they are referred to a juvenile court. These two 
series show remarkably similar trends. Current trends, as shown by these 
statistics, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) The total population of children in the age group 10 to 17 years, upon 
which juvenile delinquency statistics are based, has increased almost 50 percent 
in the past decade and is expected to increase additionally by about 50 percent 
by 1980. The national rate of reported juvenile court delinquency has doubled 
in the decade 1948 to 1958. Careful analysis of the available data suggests 
that the increases are not artifacts of better reporting or more efficient law 
enforcement, but are real. Thus, there is evidence that the magnitude of the 
problem has increased. 

In 1958, between 1.5 and 2 million youngsters under 18 were dealt with by the 
police for misbehavior. Over 600,000 different children came before the juvenile 
courts because of alleged delinquent behavior, including traffic offenses. Even if 
the 1958 rate remains static, a total of between 4 and 5 million different children 
will be referred to the juvenile courts for delinquent acts within the next decade, 
of whom more than one-third will appear more than once. 

(2) There is some evidence that rates for juvenile delinquency also increased 
during the 1920’s, when some features of our society resembled some of those 
of today, and declined during the depression years of 1930's. 

(3) In 1958, about 20 percent of the arrests of juveniles were for some serious 
offenses (burglary and auto theft—sometimes only “borrowing’—18 percent, 
plus 1 percent each for robbery and aggravated assault and less than 0.1 percent 
for criminal homicide). These proportions have remained relatively constant 
in recent years. 

(4) There are more males than females arrested as juvenile delinquents, the 
proportion being about 5 to 1. Most female offenders are arrested on charges of 
running away, ungovernable behavior, truancy, or sexual misconduct, while most 
males are arrested for various forms of theft or for acts of carelessness and 
mischief—if one omits traffic violations, 
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(5) Almost half of the delinquency cases referred to court are dismissed, ad- 
justed, or held open without further hearing; in about a quarter of them the 
child is placed under the supervision of a probation officer; and in about one- 
tenth of the cases, the child is committed to an institution for delinquents. The 
average length of supervision on probation is about 10 months, and the average 
length of stay in a training school is a little more than 914% months. Children 
paroled from institutions are supervised for an additional average of about 16 
months. 

(6) Urban areas seem to contribute more to juvenile delinquency rates than 
do rural areas. Rates of delinquency become progressively larger as the size 
of the population area becomes larger, with cities of over 100,000 showing sub- 
stantially higher rates than small cities and rural areas. 

(7) Rates for juvenile delinquency may be related not only to the size of 
the locality itself, but also to its proximity to large cities. 

(8) In the last few years, the rate of increase in juvenile delinquency has 
been greater for predominantly rural areas and small towns than for larger 
areas. This finding, which is of considerable interest in its own right, may 
indicate that in this age of rapid transportation and mass communication, 
factors of physical space and population density may be less important than 
the nature and tempo of social life. 

(9) It is generally agreed that juvenile delinquency appears more often in 
the lower socio-economic strata of, especially, urban society than in other social 
settings. Although the peak ages for arrests of youth are 16, 17, and 18, data 
from various sources suggest that recruitment from the younger age groups 
may have begun. Whether or not this general finding can be substantiated, it 
is known that juvenile delinquency now begins at an earlier age in the lower 
social and economic levels. 


International comparisons 


While one obtains the general impression that crime rates in most countries 
show striking and interesting parallels, international comparisons of juvenile 
delinquency statistics are very difficult because of lack of standardized defini- 
tions. An act which is a crime in one country may not be a crime in another 
country, and crimes called by the same name are differently defined in different 
countries. Although European statistics are scrupulously compiled, comparison 
is further complicated because the legal and administrative settings vary with 
the country. Despite these difficulties we may, with reservation, offer some 
tentative general observations. Since the last war, outbreaks of delinquency 
have occurred in many, if not all, of the countries which have felt the impact 
of rapid social change. For example, in The Netherlands, long known for its 
traditional and orderly way of life, in the main square of Amsterdam, a juvenile 
riot had to be disbanded by the police in August 1959. In Germany, recently, 
the Halbstarke (“half-strong”) drive their motorcycles around the countryside, 
living from hand to mouth, and on occasion lie down across the highway to form 
a living barrier which disrupts traffic. In Japan, juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase and seems to be associated with the weakening of family controls and 
the ‘“westernization” of teen-age life. In all cases, although the particular 
form of delinquency may vary with the culture of which it is a part, juvenile 
delinquency seems to be associated with a rapid transformation in the kinds and 
conditions of family and community life. 


FACTORS RELATED TO DELINQUENCY 


Why does delinquency occur, and why does it increase at some times? The 
assumption often made is that a clear knowledge of its causes can lead natur- 
ally to a clear understanding of how to control and prevent delinquency. This 
reasoning is based on the frequent experience of successfully solving a problem 
after the causes have been determined. Some conquests of infectious disease 
have followed this model of solution. Successful instances of overcoming 
threats to human welfare outside the health field by this method are also at 
hand, for instance, flood control. It should be noted, however, that in these 
instances the causes are relatively simple and, although not usually singular, 
small in number. 


The problem of causes 

Knowledge of causes does not always result in ability to control a problem 
when the causes are both extremely complex and very numerous. For ex- 
ample, much is known about the causes of many chronic diseases, such as 
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those in the cardiovascular and metabolic areas, without a corresponding ability 
to control or prevent these illnesses. In some such instances, the causes them- 
selves are very complex and not subject to control. Causation of delinquency 
has more in common with this latter circumstance than it does to the more 
simple and hopeful relationship described for many infectious diseases and the 
threats of natural environmental forces. 

It should also be noted that although control of problems may be aided by 
knowledge of causes, it is not always completely dependent upon full under- 
standing of causation. Medicine has many instances of the development of 
successful treatment, and even of preventive methods, before or without a full 
understanding of the cause of the disorders involved. Similarly, efforts to 
control or prevent delinquency need not, must not in fact, await a comprehensive 
statement of causes. 

A number of factors associated with delinquency have been identified in a 
fairly complete way. Many factors are part of broad social and economic 
problems which are themselves as difficult to control as is delinquency. These 
statements are not made to indicate any attitude of defeatism but only to indi- 
cate the complexity of the problems of delinquency and the limitations on 
immediate advantages that can be expected from a delineation of causal factors. 


Social factors 

It is preferable to speak of related factors rather than causal factors, for 
causal factors imply a simple set of relations that do not actually exist. De 
linquent behavior, like other forms of behavior, is responsive to social and eco- 
nomic conditions and to other dominant features of society. There has been 
deviant behavior since there have been laws and moral codes. City life, popula- 
tion mobility, divergency among subgroups of population in values, in life styles, 
and in opportunities for social and economic advancement, family instability, 
the lure of quick wealth, and social success in activities on the fringe of con- 
ventional society—these characteristics of modern society may not in themselves 
necessarily be causes of delinquency, but they are contributory factors. They 
provide the context within which patterns of delinquent behavior arise and are 
transmitted. They make more difficult the operation of informal social controls, 
which have always been more important than formal legal controls in maintain- 
ing the moral order of society. Certainly a part of the increased rates of delin- 
quency is related to an increased tendency to use police and courts to settle 
minor disputes which formerly would have been considered private matters. 
For effective control of delinquency, then, it becomes necessary to assess its 
social context and to seek modes of compensating for or counteracting trends 
which have encouraged or furthered deviant behavior. 

Much research on juvenile delinquency suggests that rates of delinquency are 
highest in the deteriorated areas of our larger cities. These are the areas in 
which the most recent of economically deprived migrants to the city settle (and 
from which they hope to escape). Also resident in such areas are those who 
have drifted there because of failure to compete successfully for more desirable 
living space (whether because of lack of skills, disease, or other disability) and 
persons who have located in them because of a desire for freedom from conven- 
tional restraints. These neighborhoods are characterized not only by physical 
deterioration, but by very great heterogeneity of background and moral stand- 
ards, by lack of neighborhood solidarity, by lack of opportunities for youth to 
participate meaningfully in the kinds of activities that are available to children 
in more favored neighborhoods, and by the presence of “successful” members of 
the underworld, who are regarded as heroes to be emulated. These circum- 
stances of life are often associated with unstable families, and a high incidence 
of illegitimacy and desertion, leading both to maternal employment with inade- 
quate provision for the needs of children and to the lack of a father-figure to 
provide guidance and affection to the young child. 

Families living in urban slum areas, by and large, love their children and 
have concern for them, just as do parents elsewhere. A majority of the children 
learn moral values from their parents. But they are faced by much evidence 
that they are disadvantaged in comparison with the larger society. They see the 
same television programs and the same movies as more favored groups. Some 
of them have the same desires for social success and material wealth as more 
privileged children. But they know that such success is not readily available 
to them. They were sensitized to finding flaws in those who represent conven- 
tional modes of achieving success; they are aware of the prevalence of illegal 
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activities and departures from morality that occur in the larger conventional 
society. 

In a recent conference held to explore social-science theory as it relates to 
this report, sociologists who have studied this problem advanced broad categories 
of formulations that put a very different perspective on delinquency. Some 
sociologists maintain, for example, that because many youths belonging to low- 
income families do not have the means for achieving the aspirations for social 
and economic success that Americans maintain is every child’s right, a ‘“delin- 
quent subculture” grows up. This subculture develops because these boys feel 
deprived and lacking in self-esteem; hence, they have to generate a new set of 
values to compensate for these feelings. These new values place great importance 
on many of the acts that the larger community regards as delinquent. 

Still another social process is claimed to be operative in some forms of delin- 
quent behavior. The “street-corner” group or delinquent gang represents the 
adolescent version of lower-class culture. It puts high value on masculine 
“toughness,” “sharpness,” and other traits. Rebellion against middle-class norms 
may be a byproduct rather than a major factor in the unlawful behavior. 

Undoubtedly, different constellations of factors can produce delinquency, under 
various conditions. Much more needs to be learned about how these factors are 
grouped, and with what frequency in what places. 

In the underprivileged environment, then, delinquency may not be so much 
an expression of economic need or of individual maladjustment as a patterned 
behavioral expression of basic conflicts that confront the child and adolescent. 
It must be added that neither the basic conflict of values nor delinquency is by 
any means confined to the urban slum. They find their most florid expression 
in such an atmosphere, but they are also found in the larger society. Children 
learn from what they see around them, not merely from what they are told. 
Some elements of delinquency are widespread in the moral fabric of our society, 
as has been indicated by some of our most thoughtful students of the contem- 
porary scene. 

Another aspect of the contemporary environment, significantly involved in the 
problem, derives from the very high premium put upon certain forms of suc- 
cess and the preoccupation of many parents with their own social and occupa- 
tional success. When this is coupled with the freedom that adolescents can 
achieve from parental restriction through widespread availability of the auto- 
mobile, then effectiveness of the family as a source of sound values and as a 
mechanism of social control is further weakened. There is evidence that middle- 
class youths emulate, “for kicks,” many of the behavioral fads that have their 
origins in relatively deprived populations. These expressions of rebellion from 
parental standards are most likely to appear where parental standards are in- 
consistent, or are too stringently applied to the adolescent but not wholly mani- 
fest in parental behavior. 

There have been major fluctuations in amounts of delinquency, which appear 
to be associated with major social and economic changes. At least in recent 
years, delinquency has risen in periods of economic prosperity marked by hedonis- 
tic values in many circles, such as the 1920’s and 1950’s, and has fallen in periods 
of depression. We do not yet know much about the factors which mediate 
between these broad changes and delinquent behavior. Detailed studies along 
these lines should be most enlightening. 


Psychological factors 


There are some casual factors of a more specific nature than the socio-environ- 
mental ones just described. They relate primarily to individual psychological 
pathology, some forms of which are predisposing to delinquent behavior. It 
should be noted that many of the factors described above as productive of de- 
linguency also contribute to psychological pathologies. However, personality 
disturbance can occur in any sector of society, whereas deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods are confined to identifiable areas. The occurrence of delinquent behavior 
by one or a few youths in generally non-delinquent areas frequently reflects per- 
sonality disorders rather than the existence of a widespread delinquent sub- 
culture, But it should also be noted that the conditions of family life in under- 
privileged areas operate to increase the probability of psychological disorder 
among children. It results, therefore, that in delinquent areas children with 
personality disorders tend to be numerous and to find a ready arena of delinquent 
culture through which to act out their problems. In less delinquent areas, how- 
ever, psychological disturbance upon the part of a few children may still be ex- 
pressed through delinquent behavior, and they may even be able to recruit other 
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youth who might otherwise not show this behavior. Such relationships further 
illustrate the extreme complexities of the factors related to delinquency. 


Implications for control 


This analysis makes it clear that the problem of delinquency cannot be ap- 
proached only, or even primarily, through the individual delinquent. Delinquency 
control must, of course, entail the provision of law-enforcement personnel, along 
with services and facilities for delinquent and predelinquent youth. But it must 
also seek to strengthen the position and effectiveness of those in the local com- 
munity who exemplify positive commitment to the basic moral and legal norms of 
the larger society, and who represent the potential source of informal enforce- 
ment of those norms. Some of the social factors intertwined in the problem 
of juvenile delinquency—for example, divorce, desertion, and family instability— 
are themselves problems of grave concern. To a degree they may be inevitable 
consequences of rapid social change and population mobility, reflections of a phase 
in the transition. to a more completely industrialized society. On the other 
hand, it may well be possible by careful social planning, based on sound research, 
to counteract the more deleterious effects of social change and urban living. 


MEANS OF TREATMENT, CONTROL, AND PREVENTION 


Historical perspective 


Juvenile delinquency is not new. It goes back far into our history. Even in 
colonial days, “unruly, vicious, and criminal children” constituted a serious 
problem. Children, however, were subject to the same penalties as adult 
criminals and confined in the same prisons. Slowly but surely, society’s sense of 
justice stirred at the cruelty of capital punishment for children, long imprison- 
ment, and confinement in workhouses. 

During the first quarter of the 19th century, society began to see the juvenile 
offender as a child needing treatment differing from that of an adult criminal. 
The movement to provide separate institutions for child offenders began during 
this period with the opening of such an institution—‘a house of refuge for 
children”—in New York City in 1825. The first such State institution was opened 
in Massachusetts in 1847. These early efforts were more concerned with the 
treatment of youthful offenders after the crime than with prevention of rehabili- 
tation. 

But from this time on, State institutions for delinquent boys and girls multi- 
plied rapidly, most of them being established before 1875. Essentially, these 
early institutions were prisons, places of confinement, rather than forces for 
rehabilitation. They represented society’s way of getting the problem of de- 
linquency out of view—and even out of mind. Their emphasis was on hard work 
and rigid discipline. But, although hopelessly inadequate by present-day stand- 
ards, they were better than the jails and prisons formerly used for these 
youngsters, and represented a major forward step at that time. 

The first juvenile court law was enacted in Illinois in 1899. This important 
law provided that the delinquent child should be treated within the same frame 
of reference as the neglected or dependent one. Whatever the circumstance 
bringing the child into the custody of the court, his problems required under- 
standing, guidance, and protection, rather than punishment and blame. By 
1917, only three States remained without juvenile court legislation. 

Thus, the first decades of the 20th century witnessed a great upsurge of 
concern and humanitarian measures for the juvenile offender. Reform schools 
were changed to “training” schools. Juvenile delinquency began to be viewed 
as a social problem. 

The act creating the Children’s Bureau, as passed by the Congress in 1912, 
directed the Bureau to “investigate and report on all matters pertaining to 
child welfare and child life’ and included in the list of special concerns— 
juvenile courts. 

As the social and medical sciences gained knowledge of the influence of 
early experience upon personality, the emphasis shifted from a concern with 
symptoms to a study of causes. Lying, stealing, truancy, refractory behavior, 
and sexual offenses are still the principal manifestations of juvenile delin- 
quency, but what do these behaviors mean to the child and to those associated 
with him? The clinical approach to juvenile delinquency was begun by Dr. 
William Healy in 1909 in a laboratory established for the Chicago juvenile 
court. Dr. Healy suggested that a combination of factors was associated with 
delinquency, and that the combination varies with individual cases. Subse- 
quently, child guidance clinics were organized in all the large cities in the 
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United States. They serve as diagnostic and consultation centers for both 
individuals and the courts. This general philosophy has spread and has in- 
fluenced the development of clinics associated with hospitals and universities, 
adult education centers, and classes in child care and parental responsibility 
in various settlement houses. 

During the first quarter of the present century, State and local public wel- 
fare programs were gradually developing. The passage of the Social Security 
Act in 1935 stimulated their rapid development in every State. Of particular 
significance in relation to juvenile delinquency were the grants, authorized 
under this act, to assist public welfare agencies in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening public welfare services for children, including children in danger 
of becoming delinquent. 

Gradually, under the provisions of this act, and of other legislation, a variety 
of resources for services and care for children has expanded—the social insur- 
ance programs, public assistance, child welfare services, public health services, 
maternal and child health services—all of which are basic in providing condi- 
tions conducive to the well-being of children and youth. In 1948, the Public 
Health Service Act was amended to authorize grants to the States for extend- 
ing and improving community mental health services. Later, in 1955, this act 
was further amended to authorize Federal funds for demonstration projects in 
mental health services. 

The Justice Department, in the late 1930’s and again in the 1940's, estab- 
lished a commission on delinquency, and issued several reports with recom- 
mendations. These recommendations were never acted upon. Both Houses of 
the Congress have collected testimony on delinquency, ranging from descriptive 
accounts of local situations to elaborate and carefully prepared documents 
submitted to the committees. 

In 1954, Congress gave the Children’s Bureau a supplemental appropriation 
to enable it to expand its services in juvenile delinquency. The Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service was established in October 1954. 

In perspective, the development of measures aimed at juvenile delinquency 
has been closely interwoven with the development of measures for the well- 
being of the people. Historically, provisions for delinquent youth are very old, 
but, by the same token, they have not kept pace with modern knowledge and 
understanding of human behavior, nor with changing patterns of our society. 
Much remains to be done before it can be said that the full potentials of our 
society have been brought to bear on the prevention, treatment, and control of 
juvenile delinquency. 


Eristing arrangements 


There are many Ways in which individual children, de:iuquent or in danger 
of becoming delinquent, and their parents may be helped to deal with the 
special difficulties that may be conducive to delinquency. Social, economic, 
physical, or psychological difficulties, or more frequently, some combination of 
them, may be involved. Various agencies do provide services to help people 
cope with such problems, including the schools, public and voluntary social 
agencies, health services, counseling services of many kinds, some aspects of 
the work of the police and courts, special institutions such as training schools, 
probation and other aftercare services, and treatment services especially de- 
signed to prevent delinquency. 

Three major difficulties confront the existing arrangements immediately, in 
addition to the need for more knowledge which can only come from carefully 
planned and executed research: 

(1) The responsible agencies are understaffed. For example, few police de- 
partments in cities under 25,000, and only half of those between 25,000 and 
50,000, have officers on their staff who specialize in work with juveniles. Many 
detention homes and training schools are poorly staffed and overcrowded, and 
some 100,000 children per year are held in jail awaiting court trial. The num- 
ber of juvenile probation officers has increased only 46 percent between 1952 
and 1957, as contrasted with an 82-percent increase in juvenile delinquency. 
The serious shortages of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers persist. 
The staffs of most agencies which provide help with problems affecting children 
have caseloads which prohibit effective work. 

(2) The existing staffs of a number of the above agencies are, for the most 
part, inadequately trained. Police chiefs agree that officers who specialize in 
work with juveniles should have more training. Other groups also need more 
training. The generally accepted goal, recognized by the relevant professional 
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organizations, is for all probation officers, for example, to have completed grad- 
uate social work training. However, at present only 10 percent of this group 
has achieved this level. Many other social agencies inevitably become involved 
with problems that have a bearing on delinquency, and their staffs, too, need 
more professional competence. 

(3) Existing services which could contribute to treatment, control, and pre- 
vention are poorly coordinated, so that an integrated attack on the problem is 
not possible. A number of the current report studies confirm our observations 
that basic lack of coordination exists within States, unevenness of services in 
and among States, together with almost total lack of regional correlation of 
activities. In more than four-fifths of the States, there is no single State de- 
partment given legal custody of the delinquent child with continuing responsi- 
bility for his care and treatment. In about half of the States there is poor 
integration of services and coordination of leadership. In these States, from 
two to five agencies split the total job and few provide any help or leadership to 
communities. This situation results in inevitable wastage of the manpower 
which is available. This point relates to a major recommendation of the report, 
and will be discussed more fully below. 

Of 51 reports of State committees on children and youth to the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 42 cited needs in relation to juvenile 
delinquency in sufficient detail to permit broad classification. The uniform theme 
running through these reports is the wide-spread lack of facilities and services, 
the urgency of the need for development of services not in existence, or expan- 
sion and improvement of existing services. They emphasized the companion 
need for more and better coordination of services on both the State and local 
level. 


How delinquency may be reduced 

There are two aspects to the reduction of delinquency ; reduction in number of 
first offenses, and reduction in number of repetitions. Since twice as many first 
offenders as repeaters appear in court, concentration on preventing the first 
offense would seem to have the greatest impact on the delinquency rate. How- 
ever, concentration on the second, the repeaters, is probably more profitable, 
both for research and treatment, for several reasons. This group includes the 
most socially threatening cases, the persistent delinquents and probably many 
of the future criminals. The identification of the significant characteristics of 
these offenders might be a major breakthrough for preventive work, reducing 
its cost by permitting concentration on the most needy cases. Methods found to 
be successful with these children could point the way to more effective preven- 
tive work with their younger counterparts or to the points at which improve- 
ment of the environment is most needed. 

The overall attempt to reduce delinquency calls for two categories of meas- 
ures; treatment of individual delinquents and those verging on delinquency (and 
their parents), one by one or in groups, and secondly, changing those aspects 
of the environment of all children that are thought to be conducive to delin- 
quency. 

It may be important in attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of individual 
treatment with juvenile delinquents, to ask the simple question, “Can one fact 
be cited which demonstrates the effectiveness of anything in preventing de- 
linquency?’ The answer is far from simple. A survey of the literature sug- 
gests that there are variables which can lead to improvements in already 
disturbed or delinquent children, but that we do not know exactly what these 
variables are, nor exactly how they work. At the risk of over-simplifying, it 
might be said that prolonged and intensive contact with a person who is willing 
to put up with a great deal, who really cares about the well-being of the child, 
who has access to needed educational, recreational, health, and vocational 
services, and who in some manner or another is able to engender in the child 
a more reasonable set of attitudes and values, is a promising treatment for 
delinquency. 

Several studies have attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of clinical treat- 
ment of delinquents. The results of these studies are inconclusive; they have 
proved neither its effectiveness nor its ineffectiveness. A careful perusal of the 
literature of psychiatry, psychology, mental health, and the other so-called 
“helping” professions leaves one with the impression that the apparent ineffec- 
tiveness of some attempts at clinical intervention in the delinquency process is 
due either to the absence of appropriate conditions for therapeutic contact, or 
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to the absence of needed health, educational, recreational, or vocational services 
once such contact is established. For a variety of reasons beyond the clinic’s 
control, the treatment is not intensive, it is not prolonged, and the social con- 
ditions necessary to support successful therapy are not present . It often appears 
not that we know nothing, but that we fail to arrive with what we know. 

There is suggestive, but not definitive evidence that clinical treatment can be 
effective with certain types of delinquents, especially with children who are 
mildly neurotic or whose problems stem primarily from disturbed relations with 
their parents. There is even a bit of evidence that prolonged work with a 
hardened delinquent can produce favorable change. Certainly the intensive and 
prolonged clinical treatment of delinquents should be encouraged and pursued 
vigorously, for it has great potential value for research as well as in relation 
to immediate service, but exclusive reliance on these methods would be unfeasible 
in terms of manpower and would reflect an incomplete understanding of the 
problem. 

One area in which some people hope the social sciences and psychiatry may 
make a significant contribution in the not-too-distant future is in the identifica- 
tion of predelinquents. If a child can be identified before he has encountered the 
law, many of the secondary complications of delinquency might be avoided. 
Since the first symptoms of delinquency frequently appear in early childhood, 
varying in onset between the ages of 2 and 10, some hope lies in the develop- 
ment of techniques for early identification and reversal of the aberrant processes. 
However, the problems besetting this area are many. Acquisition of the required 
knowledge is difficult. Control groups are often absent, or poorly matched, so 
that comparisons are impossible and generalizations from the findings mislead- 
ing. A variety of offenders are often grouped together, further confounding the 
concept of delinquency. Such differences as have been found on tests of in- 
telligence and personality between delinquents and nondelinquents tend to vanish 
when sociocultural variables are taken into account. The earlier the detection, 
by any one of several indexes, the less specific is the prediction that can be made. 
This is more than a matter of the scientific adequacy of the instruments involved. 
It refers, rather, to the fact that early disturbances are not uniquely determina- 
tive of full-fledged delinquency in the absence of prolonged contacts with other 
delinquency-producing factors, like gang membership. And finally it should 
be noted that the smaller the proportion of potential delinquents in a population 
the more likely will the use of a less than perfect selective instrument err in 
the direction of indicating cases as delinquent which are, in fact, not delinquent. 
At this point, mistaken identification can stigmatize a child, and produce sec- 
ondary complications, the net result of which may be to abet the very processes 
the instrument was designed to detect and prevent. Even if we assume that 
correct identification could be made, the numbers to be treated would be too 
large for present services to manage. The necessity for careful longitudinal 
research, supported over a comparatively long period of time, is obvious. 

Another approach to the problem of prevention is represented in work with 
street-corner groups, known to produce relatively high rates of delinquency. 
A “detached” social worker, who becomes closely related to the street-corner 
culture, might favorably influence the behavior of large numbers cf potential 
delinquents. This method avoids the problem of identification of individuals 
as predelinquents. Its effectiveness, too, has not yet been adequately tested, 
and should be explored further. 

Can repetitions of delinquency be prevented by treatment of juvenile offenders 
by probation officers and training schools? 

About one-fifth of the children placed on probation violate the terms of pro- 
bation and are brought back to court, according to reports from three States. 
According to the followup studies of several well-qualified investigators, 35 to 40 
percent of juvenile probationers are later convicted of offenses of varying 
degrees of seriousness. However, results of probation improve when probation 
officers are well trained or have small caseloads; the relative influence of these 
two factors has not been clearly determined. Studies of training schools show 
30 to 50 percent of the children reappearing in court one or more times 1 to 10 
years after release. Differences in results are due to many factors, among them, 
kinds of offenders committed to the institutions, length of stay, staff qualities 
and qualifications, and kind of treatment provided. None of these factors has 
been adequately isolated and evaluated. One experimental project which has a 
well-trained staff and carries on intensive treatment gets considerably better 
results, especially with Negro boys. (Thirty percent of the latter became 
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recidivists as compared with 70 percent in a nearby State training school.) One 
study shows three-fourths of the children served by a juvenile aid bureau in a 
large city police department did not “get into trouble” again. The fourth that 
committed subsequent offenses included a considerable proportion before the 
court on minor charges. Thus, there is some hopeful evidence that well-trained 
workers with reduced caseloads can get better results than untrained workers, 

What are some of the problems in establishing a treatment and prevention pro- 
gram in a community? In recent years, there has been a shift away from the 
attempt to deal with juvenile delinquency by isolated efforts of training schools, 
probation officers, or guidance clinics. As has been emphasized, there are in- 
dividual offenders who become delinquent because of intrapsychic conflicts, but 
it is also true that there are many social factors that cannot possibly be manip- 
ulated and controlled by clinical effort alone. Most of these efforts are too new 
as yet to have developed any reliable statistics as to their effectiveness. Such 
knowledge as is available suggests that a promising plan for community pro- 
grams using both the clinical and nonclinical approaches can be constructed 
around the following three aspects: 

(1) An integration of the community clinical and treatment facilities— 
ranging all the way from remedial reading clinics, for example, to residential 
treatment installations. 

(2) The stimulation of interested concern on the part of the nontreatment 
agencies in the community, including the school] system, the churches, recrea- 
tional facilities, employment agencies, etc. 

(3) An organized “arm for reaching out” into the socially most desolate 
and disorganized wastelands of society where the delinquency rates are 
highest and where the general social spirit is one of alienation, apathy, and 
bitterness regarding their own conditions and the opportunities for better- 
ment. It is here that the use of detached workers, and aggressive casework 
with multi-problem, “hard-core” families is most important. Seasoned pro- 
fessionals in the social work area have developed techniques by which such 
families may be identified and involved in treatment. 

Once community engagement of the predelinquent, delinquent, or hard-core 
family has begun, a number of problems arise about the community’s attitudes 
toward restitution. Social analysts have long been aware that one of the most 
important functions of punishment is maintaining the balance of the whole 
society by reaffirming its values. This may be more important than the treat- 
ment of the individual deviant. Communities may respond to delinquency in a 
contradictory manner. On the one hand, they may make certain treatment facil- 
ities available, while on the other hand, in an effort to strengthen their own 
solidarity, they may close ranks against the delinquent. In a society where 
intolerance of deviant behavior is great, various programs having elements of 
repression and denial have an unusually strong appeal. However, there is little 
evidence that such measures are effective in curbing juvenile delinquency. 

Ideas for other than repressive programs are available to us, however. Nearly 
50 years ago, William James, the dean of American philosophers, advocated the 
use of “work camps” in order to engage and channelize the vitality and en- 
thusiasm of youth. The CCC camps were an attempt in this direction made in 
the 1930's. 

Work camps are now being advocated as a means of coping with delinquency. 
One approach advocates work camps as a preventive measure, while another 
approach advocates the use of camps as treatment facilities for certain delinquent 
children. Twelve States are already operating camps as part of their programs 
for the control and treatment of delinquents. Experts agree that in no case 
should the same camps be used for the dual purpose of treating delinquent 
children and for providing a work experience for nondelinquent children. Evalu- 
ation of many points of view concerning these methods demands further study. 

The provision ef adequate opportunities for initial work experience as well 
as vocational counseling are also necessary to help youth make the adjustment 
from dependency and school to reguiar employment. The development of in- 
tegrated programs within local communities as a part of the educational process 
through a combination work-study program should be fostered. This might 
include not only work camps but also other community work projects. 

In this context, the schools merit special recognition as a resource for con- 
structive development. The school is present as an official and tangible institu- 
tion in every neighborhood and affords a critically important opportunity for 
prevention, early detection, and timely correction of influences leading to de- 
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linquency and of actual delinquent behavior. The unfortunate fact that school 
resources in this area are often not of as high quality as they could and should 
be does not invalidate the fact that a theater of crucial remedial opportunity 
exists in the schools, and that the schools must be aided in making the fullest 
use of this opportunity. 

First, there is need for participation of the school administrators and class- 
room teachers, the nature of whose responsibilities—covering a major part of 
children’s lives—makes their support of any general corrective program vitally 
important. Second, there is need for the development within school staffs of 
teams of professional pupil personnel workers. 

The school social worker, for example, can assist in the training of teachers 
in detecting symptoms of delinquency and predelinquency; he can perform 
remedial counseling; he can coordinate the efforts of the school with those of 
parents and agencies outside. The school psychologist and the guidance 
counselor, respectively, have special capacities mutually complementary with 
those of the social worker—the diagnosis of problems of individual children, 
the assisting of children in understanding their abilities and interests as related 
to opportunities, and other processes helping children to make a productive 
adjustment to life. Guidance is a professional area whose significance in the 
total school program for all children is being increasingly recognized, and it has 
great undeveloped potential with respect to juvenile delinquency. An appreciable 
part of the research and training needs discussed throughout this report are also 
particularly applicable to the participation of the schools in the total effort. 


RESEARCH, EVALUATION, AND TRAINING 


One of the most serious problems in the area of juvenile delinquency is the 
absence of systematic research. Carefully controlled designs which permit the 
assessment of the relevant variables are lacking. In the classical research 
design, an area or a group may be matched with the experimental area or group 
on certain relevant variables, and nothing is done to this control sample, while 
the experimental one is manipulated in a systematically verifiable manner. This 
type of research presents many problems. In the first place, it is not always 
possible to know in advance the relevant variable to be controlled. In the second 
place, the larger the number of relevant variables to be controlled, the more 
difficult it is to find well-matched groups or areas. And finally, it is necessary 
to maintain supervision over both groups until the experiment is completed, and 
this is Sometimes very difficult to do. 

Using the best controls available, however, research along several other lines 
is badly needed. Analysis of delinquency data developed by other countries is 
needed for comparison with the situation in the United States. These compari- 
sons should involve analysis of the effects of such factors as urbanization, indus- 
trialization, social mobility, changes in the family structure, and economic pat- 
terns. Studies are needed to understand more fully the delinquent subculture, 
and deviant subgroups in general. The question of the interpenetration of these 
various types of deviant groups, and of different cultures, remains open for 
empirical investigation. In addition, we need to know more about the develop- 
ment of social roles, the manner in which all young people, whether delinquent or 
not, bridge the gap between childhood and adult status, and the way in which 
the family, as the pivotal social institution in the transmission of cultural values, 
operates to affect various kinds of personality developments. 

Another kind of research enterprise which seems well worth supporting is 
so-called action research. This involves an integrated coordination of basic 
research and its application in the community. These projects may, or may not, 
involve previously conceived hypotheses for testing, but they do involve commu- 
nity inquiry, development of instruments, experimental designs, field testing, 
training, and followthrough by maintaining contact with the community and with 
all of the ramifications of the information gathered. Such an enterprise may 
not be primarily committed to service, and its support should not be dependent 
upon immediate demonstrable service effects. On the other hand, information 
so gathered may be applied in other areas, and its results evaluated. 

It often appears in surveying juvenile delinquency research that everything is 
related to everything else. The impression is created that deprived neighbor- 
hoods produce hard-core families which produce delinquency-prone children, 
which make for deprived neighborhoods. To this must be added the problem of 
various law-enforcement strategies, poor schools, blocked social opportunities, 
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ete. Delinquency has often been described as the final common pathway with 
contributory streams from a large variety of unfortunate social conditions. This 
view reflects what is probably the single most important fact known about de- 
linguency: namely, that delinquency includes a wide variety of behaviors as 
well as a wide diversity of contributing factors. The social sciences have devel- 
oped techniques which offer the promise that more precise information can be 
made available to society. This calls for systematic variation of both group and 
personality-type variables repeated in different kinds of social settings. Such 
an approach, engaging the best social scientists available, would be expensive 
and would produce results only after several years of intensive effort. But such 
a program will be more likely to provide useful information for the prevention 
and control of delinquency than the evaluated trial-and-error approach which 
has thus far produced a scientific scoreboard with considerably more failures 
than successes. 

Basically, the task of preventing the development of delinquent behavior on 
the part of the children rests with the social institutions through which children 
are reared and prepared to play their part in society: The family, church, school, 
neighborhood, and others. On their effective functioning, the outcome for indi- 
vidual children’s behavior greatly depends. In making their contributions in 
child rearing, these institutions, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the 
character of the values and goals espoused by the whole society, and on the cor- 
respondence between these values and goals and the means provided by society 
for achieving them. 

In conclusion, it seems increasingly urgent to begin now to take those steps 
necessary to mount a broad-scale attack against juvenile delinquency. Cer- 
tainly, with a problem as pervasive as delinquency, all of society is involved, in- 
cluding all services which impinge in any way on the environment in which fami- 
lies live. Rising child population and heightened mobility of people throughout 
the country have fast become national characteristics. Rapidity of communi- 
cation unparalleled in history makes for a constant impact of the changing times 
on sections and segments of the country previously somewhat isolated in this 
respect. No community and no individual can any longer live alone. In com- 
bating the nationwide problem of juvenile delinquency, the Federal Government 
should increase its activities in breadth and depth so that it can more effec- 
tively fulfill its role in providing leadership and help to States and communities. 
In partnership with them, it should seek to assure that conditions fostering delin- 
quency, both social and psychological, are held to a minimum. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Institute of Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau have 
worked jointly to produce this report. It briefly traces the history of the con- 
cept of juvenile delinquency, and states what is known about its causes. The 
report also discusses the problems of prevention and treatment and assesses the 
country’s resources for dealing with these problems. 


Findings 

What this report says about the nature of delinquency, the size of the problem, 
the complexity of causes, the level and precision of current information about 
delinquency, and our resources for dealing with this problem is not reassuring. 
Some of the significant points are the following: 

(1) Juvenile delinquency is a total national problem that is increasing both 
in absolute and relative terms. In other words, the absolute number of delin- 
quents is increasing, and the rate of delinquency among our youth is also rising. 
A significant proportion (about one-fifth) of juvenile arrests are for serious 
offenses. 

(2) Delinquency is still most prevalent among lower social economic groups 
and in deteriorated sections of large cities, but it occurs also in more favored 
parts of cities and communities. The rate of increase of delinquency in rural 
areas and small towns appears to be even more rapid, in recent years, than in 
large urban centers. 

(3) The factors related to the occurrence of juvenile delinquency are s0 
numerous and complex that only extremely well-coordinated approaches utiliz- 
ing all of the governmental and nongovernmental resources of our society—local, 
State, and national—can hope to be effective in curbing the present trend. 

(4) Present methods of treating delinquents and of rehabilitating them are 
for a variety of reasons only partially successful. What is now being done for 
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juvenile delinquents is highly necessary and very important; and more of these 
services are vitally needed. What is needed even more are new approaches, 
techniques, and methods for dealing with delinquency. 

(5) The prediction of delinquency in children and the techniques of pre- 
vention are not well understood. There are some hopeful leads, but these very 
important techniques are still to be developed as really useful tools for combat- 
ing delinquency. 

(6) Today, services for both the prevention of delinquency and the treatment 
and rehabilitation of offenders are inadequate for reasons of lack of coordina- 
tion, acute shortages of adequately trained professional and nonprofessional 
personnel, and the lack of adequate financing to assure even the maximum re- 
sults that can be attained with present knowledge and methods. 

(7) There is great need for research, field and pilot studies and demonstra- 
tion projects to develop new knowledge, to test new ideas, and to develop co- 
ordinate effective ways of dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

(8) There is also a great need for strengthening at all levels the organization, 
coordination, and staffing of agencies, both public and private, which have re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the problems of delinquency. 


Conclusion 


It is clear from the above study and findings that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency requires urgent attention. The Federal Government can play an 
extremely valuable role in combating juvenile delinquency by providing leader- 
ship and stimulation to those with direct responsibility for dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency and by developing better methods for its prevention and treat- 
ment, 

In considering the leadership role of the Federal Government, it is recognized 
that a number of executive departments, as well as the U.S. courts, can make 
significant contributions to the solution of the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
While the recommendations below relate primarily to activities of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, it is hoped that each of the other 
Federal governmental agencies will carefully assess its possible contribution to 
the solution of the problems of juvenile delinquency. 


Recommendations 


(1) As a first step in coming to grips with the problems of identification, pre- 
vention, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare should promote positive steps designed to increase the 
ability of all levels of Government as well as private organizations to prevent 
juvenile delinquency and to treat and rehabilitate offenders. 

Such steps should include increasing its suport of research, field and pilot 
studies, and demonstration projects. These activities should be designed to ob- 
tain a larger body of facts concerning the basic factors causing delinquency, and 
they should contribute to the demonstration or development of techniques and 
practices that can halt and ultimately reverse the continuing upward trend of 
delinquency. 

The recommended research and demonstration projects should be varied in ap- 
proach. They should be developed in different types and sizes of communities, 
among varying groups in the population, and in different kinds of programs de- 
signed for prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. These 
projects should be exploratory in nature, with a great emphasis on evaluation 
and application of the results on as wide a basis as possible in order to help com- 
munities get a better understanding of the facilities and resources they will need 
to deal adequately with the delinquent behavior of youth. 

(2) In association with these primary steps, the Department should also take 
action to assist in meeting the serious problems created by the acute shortage 
of adequately trained personnel who can contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. Many of those engaged in work with delinquents 
need additional training. Available training must be improved by studies of 
methods by which knowledge from the behavioral, social, and psychiatric 
sciences can be incorporated into the training programs for such groups as 
probation officers, juvenile police, social workers, and training school personnel. 
Such personnel must also be trained at a more rapid rate than at present. The 
pilot development of content of training for psychiatrists, psychologists, and so- 
cial scientists should be undertaken to increase the ability of personnel in these 
professions to make contributions in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

These recommendations should be carried out in proper order of magnitude 
and without delay. 
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LISTING OF APPENDIXES SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 
HEALTH IN SUPPORT OF THE REPORT TO CONGRESS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Appendix I. “Comprehensive Community Care of the Juvenile Delinquent (pre- 
senting a basic model of a community program for prevention, treatment, and 
control of delinquency),” prepared by staff of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass. 

Appendix II. “An Assessment of Current Mental Health and Social Science 
Knowledge Concerning Juvenile Delinquency,” prepared by staff of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Appendix III. “A Proposal for a Community-Centered Demostration and Re- 
search Project Aimed at the Control of Maladaptive Behavior Among Juve- 
niles,” prepared by Dr. Isidor Chein and staff of New York University, New 
York City. 

Appendix III-A. “Elements of a Research Program To Evaluate Community- 
Centered Efforts to Reduce Juvenile Delinquency,” prepared by Dr. Isidor 
Chein and staff of New York University. 

Appendix IV. “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1959. 

Appendix V. “Mobilization for Youth,” descriptions of a delinquency pre- 
vention and control project in the lower Fast Side of New York City (now 
being supported by the National Institute of Mental Health). 

Appendiv VI. “An American Views Some European Approaches to Juvenile De- 
linquency,” by Judge Mary Conway Kohler (a 1959 report to the Ford 

foundation). 

Appendix VII. “Program for Disturbed and Delinquent Children in France,” 
by Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Appendix VIII. “A Program for Prevention and Detection of Delinquency in the 
Early Years,” by Dr. Maxwell Schleifer, Douglas A. Thom Clinic for Chil- 
dren, Boston, Mass. 

Appendix IX. National Institute of Mental Health programs related to juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Appendix X. “A Community Mobilizes To Combat Delinquency,” by Judge Mary 
Conway Kohler, New York City. 

Appendix XI. National Probation and Parole Association citizen action pro- 
gram for prevention and treatment of delinquency and crime. 

Appendix XII. “A Plan for the Development of Schools for the Reeducation of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children,” by Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


SUMMARY OF APPENDICES SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 
HEALTH IN SUPPORT OF THE REPORT TO CONGRESS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BACKGROUND 


The National Institute of Mental Health submits the documents that follow as 
appendices to a study conducted jointly with the Children’s Bureau. These two 
agencies were asked to make a most careful and thoughtful study of what can 
and should be done about delinquency in the future. In planning the study, it 
was the understanding of staff members of the National Institute of Mental 
Health that responsibility was divided as follows: The Children’s Bureau was 
to take responsibility for an analysis of sociological theory and for study of the 
problems of the correctional services such as police, probation, juvenile courts, 
and correctional institutions, which have been a Children’s Bureau concern for 
a number of years. The National Institute of Mental Health was to focus on 
the design of delinquency prevention and control programs for communities of 
various sizes (and as a corollary, the future needs for training and further re- 
search which such programs would suggest), and upon a survey of the mental 
health and social science literature in the field of delinquency. 

The approach of the National Institute of Mental Health to its portion of the 
study was based upon the following assessment of the current state of knowl- 
edge regarding preventive and treatment measures. 

(1) From extensive contact with experienced professionals in the delinquency 
field, it was observed that there exists a substantial consensus among such 
professionals regarding both the philosophy of delinquency prevention and con- 
trol and the major service areas in which prevention and treatment methods 
should be concentrated. At the same time there was less agreement regarding 
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the use of specific methods and regarding the appropriate profession for per- 
forming each service. 

As a further investigation of the extent of this consensus, and to illustrate in 
detail the current recommendations of experienced professionals for delinquency 
prevention and control programs, the following steps were planned : 

(a) That a collection be made of some of the designs for community 
control programs, or portions of such programs which have been prepared 
by experienced professionals in recent years. 

(b) That in one metropolitan area, agencies experienced in the delin- 
quency field be asked first to prepare designs for delinquency control pro- 
grams for communities of various sizes, and secondly, the designers of these 
programs compare notes with each other so as to identify common ele- 
ments and determine whether points of difference could be resolved. From 
such designs it was expected that rough estimates could be made of na- 
tional personnel needs and financial requirements if such a program were 
ultimately developed on a nationwide basis. 

(c) Interviews with experienced professionals in some of the major cities 
of the United States were planned so as to determine the extent of their 
consensus regarding the philosophy of delinquency prevention and control 
and the major elements in such programs, 

(2) From previous acquaintance with the clinical and social science literature 
it was believed that this literature would yield promising hypotheses and 
theories regarding appropriate preventive and treatment methods, but that no 
conclusive support for any one preventive or treatment philosophy or body of 
methods would emerge at this time. This impression is supported by appendix 
II, which is briefly outlined at the end of this chapter. This survey of the 
mental health and social science literature indicates that encouraging progress 
is being made toward an organized and useful body of scientific knowledge in 
this area. Numerous challenging questions are raised and hypotheses presented, 
and some support is given to the basic approach to the delinquency problem that 
is shared by many experienced professionals. 

(8) Descriptions of delinquency control methods and methods of training 
delinquency control personnel in European countries were to be collected. Ac- 
companying these there was to be a discussion of adaptations of these methods 
which might be tested in this country. 

(4) A description of the programs of the National Institute of Mental Health 
in the training of delinquency control personnel and in research. 

The approach outlined above will now be discussed in more detail. 


THE CONSENSUS OF MANY EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONALS 


A brief statement of this consensus would indicate that serious delinquency 
usually involves a long-term social and psychological process. In many delin- 
quents the first symptoms appear in early childhood, with onset varying perhaps 
between ages 2 and 10. There is suggestive evidence that the process can be 
reversed, or at least arrested, but early intervention and continuing attention 
are desirable for its control. In this respect it roughly resembles diabetes, which 
physicians now know how to control if they spot the illness early enough and give 
continuing care for an indefinite period. 

In the case of delinquency, the public health control methods are less reliable— 
though promising. Preventive care needs to continue through the adolescent 
years and perhaps beyond. With mild cases such care may take the form of no 
more than an initial diagnostic study, followed by periodic contact with a 
trained probation officer or other professional, and the occasional provision of 
necessary health, counseling, remedial education, recreational, and finally voca- 
tional guidance services. 

In more serious cases a continuing rather intensive rehabilitative process is 
required, involving the coordination of the above services on a more concentrated 
basis. An essential counterpart to such individual and family care is an attempt 
to modify the spirit of the community in high-delinquency areas so that the 
adults in these areas may show a more accepting, helping, and nurturing atti- 
tude toward all children, including delinquents, in the area, and may participate 
in the mobilization of community services for youth. 

Thus far there appears to be wide but not unanimous agreement among experi- 
enced personnel in the delinquency field that the approach described in the para- 
graphs above represents the preventive and rehabilitative approach with the 
best chances of success according to present knowledge and experience. 
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Collection of designs of delinquency control programs 

Examples of designs previously prepared have been gathered, and are contained 
in appendixes III, III-A, IV, V, and XI. It will be observed that they contain 
many common elements. The most complete and detailed of these is described in 
appendixes III and III-A. This was prepared by Dr. Isidor Chein and his staff 
of New York University, on the basis of several years of research, with support 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, in juvenile drug addiction and 
delinquency. 

In appendix IV, the March 1959 issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, devoted to delinquency prevention programs, is 
presented. In this issue a number of programs of varying degrees of effective- 
ness are described which exemplify the philosophy of early identification and 
continuing multiple service as needed, as well as some of the methods upon 
which there appears to be substantial agreement among experienced profes- 
sionals. The chapter by Ruth Tefferteller describes an early pilot phase of the 
Mobilization for Youth project outlined below (app. V). 

Appendix V first presents a statement of the plans for services in this large- 
scale project as of November 1958, and does not represent the final plans for such 
services. Currently the National Institute of Mental Health is financing a 2-year 
engineering and tooling-up phase of this project which it is hoped will result 
in a major attack on the delinquency problem in a high-delinquency area in 
New York City. The second section of appendix V describes the initial orienta- 
tion and plans of the project staff as of September 1959. Judge Mary Conway 
Kohler, consultant to the Ford Foundation and to the National Institute of 
Mental Health, has prepared for this report a description of current grassroots 
efforts of residents of this area to organize the neighborhood and be of service to 
both delinquent and nondelinquent youth in the area. This document is sub- 
mitted as appendix X. 

Appendix XI presents a report of a citizen action program of the National 
Probation and Parole Association which has thus far been organized in eight 
States with Ford Foundation support. In this program the prominent indus- 
trialists and other major leaders in the States have been asked to concern them- 
selves with major problems in the delinquency and correctional fields in their 
States. Preliminary reports regarding this program are encouraging and con- 
stitute a valuable addition to measures for delinquency prevention and control 
at the State and local level. It is gratifying to note that the National Probation 
and Parole Association reports that this program is now being expanded to 30 
States which contain approximately 90 percent of the population of the United 
States. 

New designs of delinquency control programs in one urban area 

In one metropolitan area agencies experienced in the delinquency field were 
asked first to prepare designs for delinquency control programs for communities 
of various sizes, and secondly, the designers of these programs were asked to 
compare notes with each other so as to identify common elements and determine 
whether points of difference could be resolved. Boston was the metropolitan 
area selected for the preparation of new designs of delinquency control programs, 
principally because several agencies with a history of several years of Institute 
support in delinquency research, training, and service were located there. The 
Judge Baker Guidance Center supplied the major effort in this regard. This 
study contains detailed job descriptions which serve as a basis for cost estimates 
for three communities in which the Center staff had worked, with adaptations 
to cities of various sizes. Their report is to be found as appendix I, and was 
accomplished at considerable cost to a staff which was already carrying a full- 
time schedule. This Center, however, has for several years been carrying on, 
with Institute support, a program of research, training, and service in the field 
of juvenile delinquency and it was felt that a report of this exnerience was essen- 
tial to the current statement. A final report of a 5-vear pilot training project 
for clinical and nonclinical delinquency workers will be issued by the Judge 
Baker Center in July 1960. 

Other contributors of designs were the South Shore Guidance Center of Quincy, 
Mass., the Thom Clinie of Boston. and the Courts Clinie and Probation Denart- 
ment of Cambridge, Mass. The renort of Dr. Maxwell Schleifer from the Thom 
Clinie is contained in anpendix VIII, and focuses upon the problem of early 
identification and preventive treatment of predelinquents. The other reports 
are not submitted at this time because they are not yet in complete form and 
because the interchange of reports among the agencies in the Boston area is still 
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continuing. A final report on this interchange will be presented in the spring 
of 1960. 


Interviews with experienced professionals in major cities 


Interviews with experienced professionals in some of the major cities of the 
United States were planned so as to determine the extent of their consensus 
regarding the philosophy of delinquency prevention and control and the major 
elements in such programs. 

This emphasis upon the consensus of experienced professionals was based upon 
the impression that such opinion constituted the most adequate body of evidence 
currently available regarding effective measures to be introduced in a national 
delinquency control program. It was expected that the professional literature 
would supply further support both to the basic approach and to the major service 
elements in such a program. ‘These impressions have been largely borne out thus 
far, although the survey of consensus is not yet complete and will continue 
through the spring of 1960. 


ASSESSMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH AND SOCIAL SCIENCE LITERATURE 


Appendix II is an assessment of the state of current knowledge concerning 
juvenile delinquency. It stresses the relevance of many approaches and areas 
of knowledge, and the involvement of the total community and social structure in 
all stages of the delinquency process. 

Chapter I outlines the distinctions between prevention, early case finding, and 
rehabilitation, and relates these approaches to agencies of social policy and 
control. 

Chapter II presents broad social trends, in which delinquency is seen as a 
symptomatic index of social transition. Industrilalization, urbanization, 
changes in the relative accessibility of social goods, and changing relations be- 
tween the family and other social institutions are all relevant to changing 
delinquency patterns. 

Chapter III discusses in more detail the causes of delinquency, and the social 
settings which predispose to the development of severe and widespread incidence. 
Among the topics discussed are: social class and area, group traditions and 
their change and disorganization, types of community disruption, family dis- 
organization, the tasks of child socialization and how they may fail, the group 
relations of the delinquent, and the types of delinquents which have been provi- 
sionally identified. 

Chapter IV describes the evolution of treatment strategies and the conflict 
between the tendencies to help, to protect the community, and to punish. The 
special interpersonal techniques of psychiatry are shown to have evolved into 
special approaches for the young antisocial offender, with increasing emphasis 
upon involvement in the treatment enterprise of his family, his peer group, and 
his need for growth. Special approaches such as residential treatment, group 
therapy, and detached workers with gangs are given as examples, and the enrich- 
ment of these methods from many social science disciplines is described. 

Chapter V describes the social psychology of correctional institutions where 
offenders are grouped together, stressing the great importance of its social 
culture both as a hindrance and also as a possible aid to the aim of eventual 
social reintegration. 

Chapter VI reviews some studies which attempt objective evaluation of some 
typical programs for prevention and treatment, and some devices for predicting 
potential delinquency. These studies emphasize the difficulties of maintaining 
effective therapeutic conditions, and of isolating delinquency as a specific and 
uniform pattern. 

Chapter VII describes the problems of establishing a treatment and prevention 
program in a high-delinquency area. Among the issues which must be faced 
are the enlistment of community concern, the coordination of existing agencies 
and handling of their institutional conflicts, the use of special methods for locat- 
ing and recruiting the most disorganized segments of the population, and the 
bordering problems of law enforcement, organized crime, and aspects of municipal 
policy such as public housing. 

Chapter VIII summarizes some unsolved issues which have been raised by the 
material in the preceding chapters. These include the difficulties of altering 
aspects of the social order which are conducive to delinquency, the difficulties 
of reversing the path toward social rejection of the offenders or deviants, and 
the unresolved conflicts between proponents of the social and individual ap- 
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proaches to the problem. This chapter is not yet complete, and will be submitted 
as a supplement to this report. 
Chapter IX describes some needs and possibilities in the areas of basic and 
applied research. These include evaluated community programs ; integrated 
setting for the application of basic research; research in correctional practices 
and residential treatment; a series of studies on the psychiatric implications of 
types of family organizations and problems; a series of sociological studies on 
delinquent groups in various cultures and communities, conforming and non- 
conforming social roles and types of development, and the problems of commu- 
nity integration in neighborhoods undergoing transition; studies of delinquency 
as an aspect of the problems of urbanization; the relationship of social agencies, 
adult groups, and schools to the problem of delinquency; and the relation of 
delinquency studies to such policy problems as the laws, State youth authorities, 
youth organizations, legal medicine, probation and parole practices, and levels 
of Government coordination. 
OTHER APPENDICES 


Other appendices submitted in support of recommendations in this report are 
the survey by Judge Mary Conway Kohler on delinquency-control programs in 
Europe (appendix VI), which was submitted in 1959 to the Ford Foundation, 
and the analysis by Dr. Nicholas Hobbs of delinquency-control programs and 
programs for the training of delinquency workers in France (appendix VII), 
which was accomplished as a special assignment for the National Institute of 
Mental Health in the fall of 1959. These reports are submitted in the belief 
that an examination of European methods of delinquency control merit the study 
of delinquency specialists in this country. 

Dr. Hobbs has also submitted a plan for the short-term training of teachers 
and other persons with special aptitudes for working with delinquent and dis- 
turbed children (appendix XII). This plan, adapting some of the European and 
American methods which he has studied, is snbmitted as one possible measure 
for meeting the great shortage of professional personnel in the delinquency and 
mental health fields which is to be anticipated in the next few years. 

Appendix IX presents a summary statement regarding the current National 
Institute of Mental Health programs in research and training in the delinquency 
field. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The following is a condensed statement of the Children’s Bureau’s findings 
on juvenile delinquency prepared as its part of the joint study requested by 
the Congress. The findings are based on investigations specially conducted 
by the Bureau to meet this request on studies completed by the Children’s 
sureau previous to the request (Document 35), and on relevant information 
contained in other technical literature on the subject. They are presented here 
in outline form in the hope that this will help the reader to see the whole picture 
quickly. Reference is made throughout to supporting documents submitted by 
the Children’s Bureau as part of the report to Congress on juvenile delinquency ‘ 
in which further information may be found. References to outside publications 
are given in footnotes of the present document. 


A. SIZE AND NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


1. “Juvenile delinquency” is a slippery term.’ 

(1.1) At one time it refers to acts that bring boys and girls (under 16, 
17, or 18, depending on the State) to the attention of the court and/or 
police. At another, it refers to almost anything the speaker regards as 
misconduct on the part of (usually) adolescents. 

(1.2) In this report, we mean by the term, delinquency, the acts of chil- 
dren of a specified age range that are forbidden by law. Sometimes these 
acts lead to arrest and/or court appearance on a delinquency charge; often 
they do not. 





1 These documents are found in the four volumes of supporting documents submitted by 
the Children’s Bureau. Summaries of these documents are included in the joint report by 
the National Institute of Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau. 

2? Teeters, Negley K., and Matza, David, “The Extent of Delinquency in the United 
States.” Journal of Negro Pducation, 1959, 28, 200-203 (summer). 
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2. Delinquency that comes to the attention of police and courts is on the in- 
crease. (See documents 1, 2, 3.) 

(2.1) The number of delinquency court cases more than doubled between 
1948 and 1958, far outdistancing the increase in child population 10 to 17 
years old. 

(2.2) Between 1.5 and 2 million children under 18 now come annually 
to the attention of the police, while over 600,000 children appear in juvenile 
court on delinquency charges. It is estimated that on a nationwide basis, 
about one boy out of five gets into court during his adolescence for this 
reason. 

(2.3) If the delinquency rate remains at its present level, the juvenile 
courts will have over 800,000 cases to deal with in 1965. If the rate con- 
tinues to increase as it has done during the past decade, over a million 
juvenile delinquency cases will come before the courts.* 

(2.4) The increase has not been confined to large cities. The increase in 
1958 over 1957 was twice as great in towns under 25,000 as in larger 

. communities. 
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1 (2.5) Nevertheless, most children who come before the court on de- 
linquency charges are big-city boys who live under adverse social and 
l economic conditions. 


3. Whether delinquency that does not result in police or court action has in- 
f creased greatly is not known. Most authorities think it probably has. 
f 4, In a comparable era of American history, delinquency was also frequent 
7 and increasing.* 
(4.1) To judge by the only available statistics (Philadelphia and Cleve- 
q land) this happened during the 1920's. This was a period somewhat like 





c , the present, in that it was a time of postwar prosperity and rising stand- 
j | ard of living, rapid technological change, marked shifts of population from 
e rural to urban areas, disillusionment with idealistic aims and increased 
| interest in material possessions. The depression changed matters (juvenile 
delinquency, unlike crime, apparently parallels the business cycle) and 
1 the delinquency rate stayed rather low until war and prosperity came 
y again. — : 
; 5. Most delinquents are not headed for crime. 
(5.1) Many boys and girls come to the attention of police and courts on 
Y minor charges. 
Nearly half of the boys have charges of truancy, running away, or “act 
rs of carelessness or mischief.” 
Ny The apparent increase in this kind of delinquency may be due in part to 
(] the decline of neighborhood integration, with its sharing of responsibility 
+g for children’s behavior, and the attendant increased use of police and courts 
nm to settle even minor disputes. 
re (5.2) Many delinquents do not repeat their offenses. 
re (5.8) Many that do repeat, “outgrow” delinquency before they are adults.® 
ny In England, the high point for juvenile delinquency is reached at about 
yf 14, the school-leaving age, instead of at 16, the age at which many American 
ns youngsters drop out of school. (Documents 1 and 3.) 
6. Nevertheless, in 1958 about 20 percent of the children arrested were charged 
with serious offenses : 
(6.1) These offenses were: burglary, 11 percent; automobile theft, 7 per- 
cent; robbery, 1 percent; aggravated assault, 1 percent; criminal homicide, 
0.1 percent. 
6, (6.2) While the number has increased somewhat, the proportion commit- 
or ting such offenses has not increased greatly in recent years. 
as (6.3) The increase in the most serious offenses is probably greatest in 
H large cities in which low-status newcomers from rural areas (Puerto Ricans, 
il- southern Negroes, Mexicans (hill people) ) collide with groups only a little 
se better established socially. The problems of immigration days are with us 
en again, except that today it is largely Americans who are to be amalgamated. 
‘. . oon in report of the Committee on the Judiciary. Rept. No. 137 (Mar. 24, 1959), 
| by | ‘ Teeters, Negley K., and Matza, David, “The Extent of Delinquency in the United States.” 
| Journal of Negro Education, 1959, vol. 28, pp. 200-203 (summer). 
ited *Cited in report of the Committee on the Judiciary. Rept. No. 137 (Mar. 24, 1959), 


p. 4, 
| 
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B. WHAT CAUSES DELINQUENCY? 


1. Single-factor theories have been large disproved. 

(1.1) Many factors frequently cited as causes of delinquency are really 
only concomitants. They are not causes in the sense that if they were re- 
moved delinquency would decline. Among these factors are: 

Broken homes.° 
Poverty.’ 
Poor housing.® 
Lack of recreational facilities.® 
Poor physical health.” 
Race." 
Working mothers.” 
2. Various explanations have been advanced by psychiatrists. 

(2.1) Some psychiatrists say delinquency is a mental illness, frequently 
stemming from disordered parent-child relations.” 

(2.2) Others say it is often an exaggeration of normal adolescent develop- 
ment (documents 5 and 6). 

(2.3) Others say delinquency is only a symptom: it can indicate normal 
behavior in a slum area, or a healthy reaction to bad conditions, or mental 
disorder, including psychosis (Fritz Redl, document 5). 

3. Sociologists, too, offer several theories (documents 4 and 5). 

(3.1) Because many youths belonging to low-income families do not 
have the means for achieving the aspirations for social and economic suc- 
eess that Americans maintain is every child’s right, a “delinquent sub- 
culture” grows up. It develops because boys feel deprived and lacking in 
self-esteem; hence they create a new set of values in compensation. These 
new values stimulate behavior that the large community regards as de- 
linqguent. Once such a group of disaffected boys is formed, others join their 
ranks for the sake of fun, fellowship, protection, or even because they are 
forced to do so. 

(3.2) Another group of sociologists attributes delinquency not to frus- 
trated aspirations of lower-status boys but to the fact that culture conflict 
between immigrants and their children, the presence of adult criminal 
groups, and other poor social conditions found in slum areas make it diffi- 
cult for parents to exert effective control over their children. Under these 
conditions, they say, delinquency can become a group tradition, transmitted 
from older to younger boys. 

(3.3) A third theoretical position stresses the element of age, stating that 
adolescents in our society are usually not given the means of gradual ad- 
mission to adult status. From this viewpoint, delinquency serves to fill a 
gap between childhood and adulthood. 

(3.4) A fourth viewpoint regards delinquency as a reaction of youth toa 
sick society. This viewpoint mentions behavioral parallels in the adult 
world and the absence of good adult models for emulation. 

(3.5) A fifth viewpoint is that of Walter Miller, an anthropologist, who 
has worked closely with some delinquent gangs. He maintains that these 
gangs and “street-corner groups” are simply an adolescent version of “lower- 
class” culture. This segment of society attaches particular value to “tough- 
ness,” “sharpness,” and other traits that loom large in gang life. These 
traits, Miller maintains, are functional, in that they are needed by many 
lower-class adult men in the kinds of jobs they hold; for instance, jobs as 
longshoremen, as truckdrivers, as enlisted men in the Armed Forces. Accord- 


® Teeters, Negley K., and Reinemann, John Otto, ‘““The Challenge of Delinquency.” New 
York : Prentice-Hill. 1950. 819 pages (pp. 149-154) 

7Lander, Bernard, “Toward an Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency.” New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 143 pages. 

® Hartsough, Mildred, ‘‘The Relation Between Housing and Delinquency.” Federal Emer 
gency Administration of Public Works. Housing Division, Washington, 1936. 

*Shanas, Ethel, and Dunning, Catherine E., “Recreation and Delinquency.” Chicago: 
Chicago Recreation Commission, 1942. 284 pages. 

1° Piper, Edward, unpublished Children’s Bureau manuscript summarizing the findings of 
numerous investigators on this subject. 

11 Maccoby, Eleanor E., “Children and Working Mothers.” Children, 1958, vol. 5, pp 
83-89 (May-June). 

12 National Institute of Mental Health, supporting document by Judge Baker Guidance 
Center. 
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ingly, the values and ways of life of these delinquents are not regarded 

i by Miller as being a reaction to deprivation nor do they represent a “dis- 
organization” of “middle-class” patterns. 

4. Probably each of the theories explains some cases. 

(4.1) Each explanation probably interrelates with others in ways not 
yet known. Certainly, an overall control and treatment program should 
take all of them into account, and provision should be made for much more 
research along all these lines. 

. None of these theories explains why delinquency is increasing. 
(5.1) For such an explanation, theory must be looked at in the light of the 
current scene. Among present social factors pertinent to the increase of 


co 


delinquency may be: 
Ever-greater movement of population, including migration into cities 
of large number of low-paid, poorly educated, rural people. 
Postwar prosperity coupled with: 
More and more status-seekers. 
Success increasingly measured in material terms. 
Mass media emphasis on toughness, glitter, and false values. 
Murder, violence, and deceit, daily front-page news. 
1 Threats of war and annihilation. 
Discrimination against minority groups. 
Breakdown of traditional controls and ways of life in family and 
neighborhood. 


it 
: C. HOW DELINQUENCY CAN BE REDUCED 
s- 4 1. There are two aspects to the reduction of delinquency : 
e Reduction in number of first offenses. 
B- Reduction in number of repetitions. 
ir (1.1) Since it might seem at first that twice as many first offenders as 
e repeaters appear in court, concentration on preventing the first offense would 
be the most strategic point for attack. 
S- (1.2) However, concentration on the repeaters may be more profitable, 
et for both research and treatment, because: 
al This group includes the most socially threatening cases: the persist- 
fi- ent delinquents and probably many of the future criminals. 
se The identification of the significant characteristics of these offenders 
“l might be a major breakthrough for preventive work, reducing its cost 
by permitting concentration on the children who most need help. 
at Methods found to be successful with these children could point the way 
d- to more effective preventive work with their younger counterparts or 
a to the points to which improvement of the environment is most needed. 
2. There are two categories of measures for reducing delinquency : 
a Changes in those aspects of the environment (social institutions and social 
It | attitudes) that are thought to be conducive to delinquency. 
Treatment measures for or on behalf of individual delinquents and those 
ho children who are verging on delinquency. 
se (2.1) The first is somewhat comparable to public health’s “environmental 
aT. sanitation.” It cannot do the whole job but, without it, much of the job is 
rh- scarcely worth attempting. 
se (2.2) The second is somewhat comparable to medical treatment both in 
ny its individual approach and in the great variety of conditions to be treated. 
as | It is an endless task but one that must be continued. 
rd- (2.3) Both categories of measures have to be undertaken on behalf of 
both adjudged delinquents and those who may become delinquents later. 
The lack of dichotomy between delinquent and nondelinquent (including not 
ew yet delinquent) applies here as well as elsewhere. 
rk; 
. D. ENVIRONMENTAL MEANS OF REDUCING DELINQUENCY 
ner 
on | 1, At base, the task of preventing the development of delinquent behavior on 
: the part of children rests with the social institutions through which children are 
s of | reared and prepared to play their part in society. 
- | (1.1) The main institutions of this sort are: the family, church, school, 


neighborhood, the occupational system, the communication system. On their 
ance effective functioning the outcome for individual children’s behavior greatly 
| depends. This is well recognized in the public outcry that parents, teachers, 

ete., are to blame for delinquency. 
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2. These instittuions, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the character 
of the values and goals espoused by the whole society, and on the congruence be- 
tween these values and goals and the means provided by the society for achieving 
them. 

3. That all is not well with the functioning of these social institutions and 
with the character of some of our values and goals is indicated by: 

(3.1) Constant warnings from press and pulpit and citizen leaders (docu- 
ment 34). 

(3.2) Alarming statistics on divorce, illegitimacy, shortage of schools and 
teachers, substandard housing, mounting law violations, and so on. 

4. Government makes a considerable contribution toward helping these social 
institutions to carry out the task of helping children become well-functioning 
members of society. 

(4.1) Schools, for instance, are largely State and locally financed and ad- 
ministered, and the Federal Government, through the Office of Education, 
assists them in many ways. 

(4.2) Various departments of the Federal Government, largely through 
the States, aid families in their economic and/or child-rearing functions: 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, as well as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. A number of regulatory agencies, 
among them, for example, the Federal Communications Commission, are 
charged with the general protection of the public interest. 

5. All is not well with the kind and/or amount of assistance Government 
renders to these institutions. 

(5.1) Reports to Congress by the congressionally appointed Advisory 
Councils on Public Assistance and Child Welfare (document 8) and of the 
congressionally financed Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
(document 7) indicate gross lacks in scope, character, and financial and 
personnel equipment of the social, economic, educational, and health services 
through which families are aided in their rearing of children. 

6. It is clear, then, that delinquency prevention is everybody’s business. 

(6.1) It involves all citizens, many public and private organizations, and 
many of the Departments of the Federal Government. 

(6.2) It follows, therefore, that its achievement cannot result from efforts 
made through the Children’s Bureau and the National Institute of Mental 
Health alone. 


E, TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS AS A MEANS OF 
REDUCING DELINQUENCY 


1. Can deliquency be prevented (kept from developing) by identifying the 
potential delinquents by predictive tests or other means and treatings them be 
fore they display antisocial behavior? (Documents 9, 11, 12, 14.) 

(1.1) No. The particular children who are going to become delinquent 
cannot be picked out by any means (test or other) now used. Delinquency 
is not predestined. 

(1.2) Perhaps the groups of children from among which a considerable 
proportion of delinquents will come can be identified but even this has not 
yet been proved. 

(1.3) Insofar as such groups have been identified, they have been found 
to contain a great many children who never get to court on delinquency 
charges. 

(1.4) Setting children apart as likely future delinquents—and so stigma- 
tizing them—is apt to create the very problem whose solution is sought. 
For children, especially in adolescence, when they are seeking an identity, 
are likely to develop the characteristics that are attributed to them by the 
adults they deem important (document 6). 

(1.5) If, in spite of this danger, it were thought worthwhile to make 
the attempt to involve all the identified children and their parents in social- 
psychological treatment, the attempt would probably fail because: 

The number to be treated would be too large. 

Treatment must deal with current problems, not future contingencies. 

Many of these children and their parents would have no sense of 
problem in this area, present or future, since much of the behavior con- 
sidered indicative of future delinquency (fighting, swearing, truancy, 
smoking at an early age, associating with delinquents) is regarded as 
normal in the segment of society in which they live. 
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2. Can delinquency be prevented by treating children whose behavior appears 
to be precursive of delinquency? (Documents 11, 12, 14.) 
(2.1) No clear distinctions between delinquency and “precursive to de- 
linquency” can be maintained. Much depends on attitudes of parents, 
teachers, police, etc., as to the category to which a child belongs. The com- 
mission of the first officially delinquent act does not significantly change 
‘ the child and his treatment needs. Accordingly, programs for prevention of 
delinquency seldom confine their clientele to children who have not yet 
1 offended against the law. 
) 2.2) Programs specifically established to prevent delinquency by treat- 
l ment of incipient offenders vary widely in plan and underlying theory of 
g ecaustion and cure. Among the favored assumptions as to what will help are 
the following: 
ig That having an adult friend or sponsor who will stick to the delinquency- 


. prone boy or girl through thick and thin and will secure needed services in 
his behalf will render the child less likely to become delinquent. 

4 ie That delinquency-prone children can be identified by teachers at an early 

. age (the schools know all the children and their ways, it is said) and re- 

it ferred for treatment to either a particular agency set up for the purpose or 

S, to the ongoing service agencies. 

“e That delinquency results largely from disturbances in the parent-child 
relationship; hence these disturbances should be recognized by all services 

nt (health, schools, day nurseries, police, etc.) that have contact with the fam- 

ilies, and prophylactic measures should be taken. 

ry | That delinquency frequently results from or is a sign of emotional dis- 

he turbance, and that this disorder can be remedied by individual or group 

th ' therapy. 

nd That delinquency results largely from a breakdown in the cohesiveness of 

es | neighborhoods and in the controls exercised by parents and neighbors. A 


reduction in delinquency can be secured by restoring these lost or diminished 
social attributes and functions, 


nd That the chief source of delinquent conduct and the chief bearers of the 

delinquent tradition in slum areas are certain of the established street- 
rts corner clubs or gangs. Direct work with these groups is required to carry 
tal them fairly peacefully through the tumultuous years of adolescence, to teach 


them democratic ways of conducting their organizations, and—perhaps—to 
break the chain of transmission of delinquent customs. 

That the usual social and mental health services of a community are not 
effective in delinquency prevention because they do not operate in concert 
and are inadequately staffed, quantitatively and qualitatively. 


the That delinquency can be reduced by assuring that all intellectually capable 
be- children, even though they are handicapped by language and culturally im- 


poverished homes, should learn to read well and acquire other basic intellec- 
ent tual skills. 
ncy That lack of opportunity for paid work is an important factor in juvenile 
delinquency, partly because denial of a chance to earn money puts an 
able adolescent in a childlike status and does not permit him to progress smoothly 
not toward adulthood. 

(2.3) Most large cities have one or more programs of these sorts,” usually 
supported, with a few notable exceptions under State auspices, by voluntary 
ency funds. Since they seldom have a large staff, they probably serve rather 

few children (document 11). 


yund 


sna (2.4) Few programs set up to prevent delinquency have been adequately 

ight. evaluated with respect to effectiveness (document 12). 

tity, (2.5) There is some evidence that programs that are directed toward 

y the specific types of children and that use methods congruent with the causes 

: of the disapproved behavior are fairly successful. For instance: 

nake Child guidance clinics are often successful with children whose mis- 

yeial- conduct stems from difficulties in parent-child relations (document 12). 
“Detached workers” have had good results with some delinquency- 

nies prone gangs (document 14). 

se of ne 

* con- “For description of programs carried on by schools, see Kvaraceus, William U., “Delin- 

ancy, quent Behavior,” vol. 2. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1959. 


ed as 
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“Aggressive casework” has succeeded fairly well with “hard-core” 
families in which the parents do not have serious emotional illness.“ 

(2.6) Programs that are less specific in choice of clientele and method 
have been much less successful so far. For instance: 

Cambridge-Somerville youth study (document 12). 

Some other programs based on the idea of identifying potential de- 
linquents early in life and bringing many sorts of community services 
to them and their families (document 12). 

3. Can repetitions of delinquency be prevented by treatment of juvenile 
offenders by probation officers and training schools? (Documents 26 and 34.) 

(3.1) Recidivism among children placed on probation is fairly frequent. 

About a fifth of the children placed on probation violate the terms of 
probation and are brought back to court. 

According to the followup studies of several well-qualified investi- 
gators, from 30 to 40 percent of the youngsters placed on probation 
commit offenses (of varying degrees of seriousness) that bring them 
back to court within a few years. 

(3.2) The few studies made so far are in agreement in finding that the 
recidivism rate drops when probation officers are well-trained and/or have 
small caseloads. 

The relative influence of these two factors has not been clearly 
determined. 

Studies in the somewhat comparable field of aid to dependent chil- 
dren come to this same conclusion. 

(3.3) Such staffing or use of staff brings other benefits also, such as 
better selection of treatment method and less use of the expensive device, 
the training school. 

(34) Recidivism is also frequent among children committed to training 
schools. 

Most studies of training schools show at least a third of the children 
reappearing in court one or more times 1 to 10 years after release. 

Differences in results secured by different schools are due to many 
factors. Among them are: kinds of offenders committed to the insti- 
tution, length of stay, staff qualities and qualifications, kind of treat- 
ment provided. None of these has been adequately isolated and 
evaluated. 

One experimental project that has a well-trained staff and carries 
on intensive treatment appears to get considerably better results than 
a nearby State training school, especially with Negro boys. The claim 
is made that 30 percent of the former’s Negro “graduates” become 
recidivists as compared with 70 percent in the other training school. 

(3.5) Little is known about repetition of offense after police contact. 

The only study found showed that three-fourths of the children 
served by the Juvenile Aid Bureau, New York City Police Department, 
did not get into trouble again. Of the one-fourth who committed 
subsequent offenses, many came before the court on minor charges. 





F. ADEQUACY OF PRESENT TREATMENT RESOURCES FOR REDUCING DELINQUENCY 


1. The basic services that underpin the specific services for prevention of 
delinquency are in very short supply in the United States. (Documents 7 and 
8.) 

(1.1) Effective operation of treatment programs in the delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment field depends on the presence of many other services, 
such as child welfare and family agencies, child guidance clinics, employ- 
ment counseling services, special services in schools, recreational facilities, 
and the like. These are needed both for work with children before they 
become delinquent and for work with adjudged delinquents during treatment 
and subsequently. 

(1.2) One or more of the needed types of key resources are lacking in all 
but five counties in the United States. Few, if any, counties have a supply 
of any of these services that is adequate in quality and quantity. 


4 Bemmels, Violet, “The Multi-Problem Family.’”” Unpublished paper. New York City 
Youth Board, 1959; Geismar, Ludwig L., ‘““‘The Family Centered Project of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Casework Notebook.” St. Paul, Minn.: The Family Centered Project, 1957. 
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2. Programs specifically designed for work with potential delinquents and 
with children who have already been delinquent are relatively few in number 
(document 11). 


a. 


(2.1) Most cities of 500,000 and over have one or more programs of this 
sort, but few of these are large programs. Very few smaller cities have 
programs of this sort. 

2.2) Many programs are demonstrations and are privately financed. 
These reach rather few children but would be a very useful source of 
knowledge if they were adequately evaluated. 

(2.8) A few are supported from public funds: One State (New York) 
contributes a large amount of money annually to this work, thus helping 
to finance some large-scale city projects. 


ADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT LAW-ENFORCEMENT AND CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM 


1. The staff of many police departments are ill equipped for work with ju- 


veniles (document 15). 


te 


3. 


(1.1) Judging the adequacy of police staffs is handicapped by the fact 
that standards of “what ought to be” are not yet widely agreed upon by 
the profession. 

(1.2) Few police departments in cities under 25,000 and only half of those 
between 25,000 and 50,000 have officers on their staff who specialize in work 
with juveniles. In cities of 100,000 and more, nearly all have such 
specialists. 

(1.3) Most police departments, regardless of size of city, require that 
juvenile officers be high school graduates. 

(1.4) Two-thirds of the chiefs of police, replying to a Children’s Bureau 
questionnaire, said that their juvenile officers need more training and that 
they are not able to send enough of them to training institutes. Insuffi- 
cient funds or personnel is by far the chief reason for this inability. Nearly 
all said their officers want further training. 

(1.5) About a fifth of these chiefs of police listed the Federal Gov- 
ernment among the preferred sponsors of training programs. Other vref- 
erences cited by them were State governments, universities, and large-city 
police departments. 


. Courts, too, are underequipped professionally (documents 17, 27, 30). 


(2.1) Few judges had special preparation for work with children when 
they entered upon juvenile-court work. 

(2.2) Eighty-five percent of over 2,000 probation officers responding to a 
questionnaire said they are college graduates. But only 10 percent have 
a master’s degree in social work, the training called for by agreed-upon 
standards. 

(2.3) The proportion of college graduates and trained social workers 
goes down as the area served by the court decreases in size, being only 
45 percent in areas of less than 50,000 population. 

(2.4) Since probation officers’ reports are heavily relied on by judges 
in making treatment decisions in juvenile cases, and since probation offi- 
cers are the treatment agents for three-fifths of the children who receive 
court sentences, the professional task of fostering the social readjustment 
of juvenile delinquents is in the hands of probation officers to a large 
extent. Hence the need on their part for a high order of professional 
training. 

(2.5) Studies cited above show that better results are obtained when 
probation officers are well trained (document 12). 

The staffs of most juvenile courts have too many cases to do a good job 


(documents 17 and 27). 


(3.1) Many judges hear many more cases than they can effectively deal 
with. 

(3.2) Most probation officers’ caseloads are at least three times as large 
as they should be according to the profession’s standards. 

(3.3) Studies cited above show that when probation officers have small 
caseloads there is marked improvement in various aspects of court work 
(document 12.). 


4. Many detention homes and training schools are poorly equipped and are 
overcrowded (documents 16 and 27). 


(4.1) 75,000 to 100,000 children a year are held in jail while awaiting 


court appearance. Many of these jails are grossly unfit for even adult 
prisoners. 
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(4.2) Many of the children who are in detention homes do not need pro | 
tective custody and could just as well be at home while awaiting a hear- 
ing . Others are kept in custody too long. This expensive misuse of facili- 
ties results from the understaffing of police departments and courts and the 
inadequate training of their personnel. 

5. Training schools for juvenile delinquents are too large and are understaffed 
and overcrowded (documents 19, 27, 28). 

(5.1) Three out of 10 State training schools have no social workers on 
their staff ; nearly half have no psychologist. 

(5.2) Staff turnover is high. Poor salaries and working conditions 
make it almost impossible to attract and keep qualified personnel. 

| 





(5.8) About half of all training schools are overcrowded. 

(5.4) Over half of the public training schools are too large to do a good 
job with individual children, even if not overcrowded. 

(5.5) Small schools apparently get better results, if one can judge by 


recidivism rates. 


H. WHAT IS NEEDED TO FACILITATE THE REDUCTION OF DELINQUENCY THROUGH 
TREATMENT MEASURES 


1. More funds for equipping and operating the correctional system, for ex- | 
perimenting with and providing support for delinquency prevention services, and | 
for increasing the supply of basic health and welfare services.” 

(1.1) Police (documents 15, 22, 27): Because of differences of opinion 
among experts, it is not possible to measure the gap in expenditures for 
juvenile police officers. The overall present expenditure for salaries of 
such officers is estimated at $8 million. More police are undoubtedly 
needed but whether the increase should be in specialists or in regular 
police officers has not been determined by the profession. 

(1.2) Detention homes for children requiring secure custody while await- 


or 


ing court hearing (document 27 

Study of 21 detention facilities serving large jurisdictions in 14 widely 
seattered States showed that their total operating budgets for 1958 were 
50-85 percent lower than good standards of operation would require for 
the number of children served. 

A significant proportion of funds now spent by such institutions could be 
saved by bringing detention policy, procedures, and programs into line with 
standards. 

Present overexpenditure is due in part to failure of police to screen and 
refer cases properly, to overuse of detention by courts, and to lack of ade- 
quate treatment facilities of other kinds. 

In the 2,605 counties with populations under 50,000 the situation is dif- | 
ferent. Few such communities have or can afford to have adequate deten- 
tion services. For them, regional detention centers are probably needed. 

(1.3) Training schools for juvenile offenders (exclusive of forestry camps) 
(documents 18, 19, 20, 27, 28). 

Nine States, whose training school populations constituted two-thirds of 
the total children so confined, say they need $168.4 million for renovation. 
enlargement, and other expansion of training schools in the next 5 years. 
Of this only $33.1 million has so far been definitely committed. 

At present the total training school facilities in these nine States are 25 
percent overcrowded. This leads to release of children in too short a time. | 

In public training schools, daily per capita expenditures were insufficient 
to insure minimum acceptable services. In only the Pacific regions did they | 
meet the standards of $8.39 per child per day. Expenditures for salaries 
of treatment and educational staff were especially inadequate. 

More than $32 million are estimated as needed to provide adequate services 
in training schools, public and voluntary. By 1975, increase in child popu- 
lation will call for a 50 percent increase in training school expenditures. 

The only way out is to provide more and better community services— 
especially probation services—so that most delinquent children can be treated 
while living at home. Good probation service costs only one-fifteenth as 
much as good training-school services per child per year. 


1% No attempt to estimate the amount needed for the latter two purposes was made in 
this study. hese agencies have serious personnel shortages, but this problem, too, was not | 


covered in this investigation (documents 7 and 8). 
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on (1.4) Probation services (documents 17, 27, 30). 
r- At present there are an estimated 3,572 probation officers in juvenile courts 
.. in the United States. An estimated additional 7,220 officers are needed to 
1e handle the present workload if the recognized standard is to be met. 
This standard workload permits an officer to spend an average of 3.2 
“1 hours per child per month for all work connected with the case, including 
travel time, case-recording time, and all other duties. As it is, officers can 
yn now spend on these duties only 1 hour per case per month, on the average. 
Salaries of the needed additional probation officers would add about $39 
ns million to the $19 million now being spent for this item. 
Unless delinquency is reduced markedly, still more officers will be needed 
in the future because of population increase. 
od 2. More and better trained staff in the correctional system, especially proba- 
tion officers. 
by | (2.1) The extent of shortages in professional personnel and the resulting 


overload of cases per staff member has been described above. The shortage 
is especially critical in probation services because it is the key to reduction 
in institutional costs and in recidivism. This being so, only the problem of 
training enough probation officers will be described here (document 27). 


| (2.2) As said above, about 7,000 more probation officers are needed to 


>X- bring workloads up (or, rather, down) to standard. In addition, about 
nd | 3,000 of the present 3,500 probation officers do not have the professional 
| | training they need. Since good results with delinquent children are par- 
on tially dependent on small caseloads and professional training, this situation is 
for a serious threat to the objective of reducing delinquency (document 26). 
of (2.3) Most probation officers, however, are college graduates with train- 
dly ing in social science and so have good potentiality for professional training 
lar (document 17). 
? (2.4) Graduate schools of social work, which provide the kind of training 
uit- regarded as desirable, are ill-equipped financially and staffwise to increase 
greatly their present output of about 1,800 graduates a year. Undergradu- 
ely ate social work and criminology and social science “sequences” can only 
re partly train for the professions, but the training they do provide could be 
for improved in such a way as to make this an even more useful source of 
beginning workers than it is today (document 21). 
| be (2.5) One possible solution to the present training problem lies in the 
vith supervisor situation. In cities of 250,000 and over, there are about 100 pro- 
fessionally trained supervisors and 200 still in need of training. If some 
and of the first group were given advanced training, their courts could become 
ude- | the much-needed centers for field training of other students. If the second 
; group secured graduate professional training they could provide profes- 
= sionally oriented inservice training for their staffs (document 17). 


ied 3. Better planning and coordination of services on all levels and involving all 
ued. levels of public and voluntary services and civic groups (documents 28 and 29). 


Ips) 3.1) At all levels of Government, planning and coordination of policies, 
programs, and activities on behalf of children and their parents and of rele- 

. of vant research are needed if delinquency is to be reduced. 

oe (3.2) Such activities are called for within the correctional system, and 

= between that system and health, welfare, educational, and employment 

. On agencies, 

ae | (3.3) Planning and coordination of services to individual children is 


lene largely and should be a local responsibility but State leadership is needed 
che if local agencies are to be most effective. 
(3.4) In over half of the States a single agency or department is recog- 


— nized as having responsibility for leadership in combating juvenile delin- 
vices quency. In many of these States, the same agency has considerable legal 
authority in the field. At the other extreme, in about half of the States 
oye | two to five agencies split up the job and few of them provide help to com- 
anes | munities (documents 28 and 29). ane ; 
sated (3.5) On the municipal level, youth commissions and councils of social 
h 98 agencies provide a means of coordination among some of the relevant agen- 
: cies in some cities but much remains to be done. 
(3.6) The usefulness of a vigorous “citizen-action” program has been 
shown by activities carried on in eight States under a Ford Foundation 
ade in 
as not | 
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grant to the National Probation and Parole Association. This program is 
about to be expanded to cover 22 more States.” 
4. More research, both “basic” and “applied” (documents 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 26, 31). 

(4.1) If services to or on behalf of delinquents or of children who may 
become delinguent are to be improved, much more knowledge is needed : 

About the everyday life, values, and aspirations of youth in all seg 
ments of American society in all parts of the country, including their 
attitudes toward and feeling about the behavior that is labeled delin 
quent. 

About children’s emotional and intellectual development and the part 
that numerous factors, internal and external, play in it. 

About delinquent behavior itself: its epidemiology, its types, its causes 
or precipitating conditions, the uses it serves the individual and the so- 
ciety, ete. 

About the validity and usefulness of the many theories now pro- 
pounded to account for delinquency. 

About the applicability of those theories to the treatment of delin- 
quent and predelinquent children and to other social measures through 
which delinquent acts may be reduced in number and frequency. 

About all means and methods of preventing and controlling delin- 
quency both those now in use and those to be devised: Their cost, their 
effectiveness (with whom and under what conditions), and their effects, 
calculated and unplanned. 

About laws governing delinquency and the legal institutions through 
which they are enforced. 

About the economics of delinquency : What it costs, who pays the cost. 

And so on. 

(4.2) If research along these and other lines pertinent to the reduction 
of delinquency is to be pursued, a much larger number of research workers 
will have to be recruited and trained and employed, and the correctional 
and service fields will have to become more “research conscious.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A major reversal in the delinquency trend and a greatly reduced incidence 
of delinquency is dependent on a marked change in prevalent American attitudes 
goals, and values and in the ways in which children and youth are prepared 
for adult responsibilities. 

A large-scale coordinated effort on the part of churches, schools, civie 
and professional organizations, employer associations and labor unions, 
and the media of mass communication might help to achieve this much 
needed change. 

2. Pending this change, much money could be saved and much law violation 
on the part of youth avoided: 

(a) If law-enforcement and correctional agencies were well coordinated 
and had many more well-trained staff members than at present. Particu- 
larly, a probation staff at least three times its present size, and with a 

%) percent increase in trained workers, is required for maximum accom- 
plishments. To achieve this would require not only additional funds for 
salaries but a large expansion of training facilities and a greatly increased 
number of correctional workers being trained. 

(b) If certain delinquency-prevention programs whose worth with par- 
ticular categories of predelinquent and delinquent youth has been demon- 
strated were put into large-scale operation 

(c) If basie social welfare, mental health, special services in schools, 
employment guidance, and recreational services were sufficiently expanded 
to underpin the preventive and rehabilitative efforts of the foregoing 
agencies. 

(7) If all these services were much better planned and coordinated. 

(e) If the Children’s Bureau were enabled, throngh direct consultation 
and publications, to implement more effectively its basic charge of in- 
forming States, communities, and citizens about effective means, known 
and to be discovered, for preventing, controlling, and treating delinquency. 


SSee paper describing this project included among the National Institute of Mental 
Health’s supporting documents. 
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3. Even greater accomplishments are to be expected: 

(a) If many carefully evaluated experiments are carried on in both the 
preventive and rehabilitative aspects of the delinquency field. 

(b) If a great effort is made to translate the recent relevant findings 
of social scientists, psychologists, and psychiatrists into formulations that 
are usable in practice. 

(c) If more basic research in child life and child development is carried 
on, and a much greater attempt than at present is made to discover exactly 
how our society is structured, organized, and operated, and what this 
portends for the everyday life of youth (including delinquent youth) in 
specific segments of the society, and for their ambitions, values, and sense 
of self-worth. 


SUPPORTING DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED BY THE CHILDREN’S BuREAU ™ 
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SIZE AND NATURE OF THE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 


Document No. 1 


JUVENILE Court STATISTICS, 1957? 


I. Richard Perlman, Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Statistics, Division of Research 


SUMMARY 

Extent 

About 520,000 different children, or 2.3 percent of all children aged 10 through 
17 were referred to juvenile courts for delinquency in 1957. The number of 
delinquency cases handled by juvenile courts was somewhat larger (603,000) 
since the same child may have been referred more than once during the year. 
Delinquency cases comprise about four-fifths of all types of juvenile court cases. 

These data include traffic violations wherever the juvenile court has juris- 
diction in such cases. Incomplete national data on traffic cases, collected in 
1957 for the first time since 1945, indicate that their number is sizable—per- 
haps as high as 30 percent of all delinquency cases, 


Trend 

In 1957, for the ninth consecutive year, delinquency cases increased over the 
previous year. The increase was 16 percent while the estimated child popula- 
tion rose by 7 percent. The increase in delinquency cases in 1957 was not as 
great as the 21 percent for the previous year. 

From 1948 to 1957, delinquency cases more than doubled while the estimated 
child population rose only 27 percent. 


Ser ratio 
Delinquency cases in court are primarily a boys’ problem; boys are referred 
five times as often as girls. 


Vanner of handling 

Cases handled unofficially—without filing a petition for formal court hearing— 
are included in the data of this report. Over half of the delinquency cases are 
disposed of in this way. The proportion of cases handled unofficially by pre- 
dominantly urban courts was strikingly higher than in other types of courts, 
due perhaps to the availability of specialized intake or probation staff in the 
larger urban courts. (For a discussion of policy consideration in the unofficial 
disposition of cases, see Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, 
Children’s Bureau publication No. 346, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1954, 
pp. 48-45.) 


Differential rates 

Rates of delinquency cases were about 314 times higher in predominantly 
urban areas than in predominantly rural areas. Courts in predominantly urban 
areas handle about two-thirds of all the delinquency cases in the country. 


1 Children’s Bureau Statistical Series No. 52. 1959. 17 pp. 
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Age of children 

The average (median) age of children referred to all cvurts is about 151% 
years, with no significant difference between boys and girls. Courts vary in 
the upper age limit of their jurisdiction and this influences the average age of 
children referred. For example, the average age of children referred to courts 
whose jurisdiction extends to age 18 is higher (15.7) than to courts serving 
children only up to age 16 (14.3). 


Reason for referral 


Boys were referred to courts for considerably different reasons than girls. 
Almost half of the boys’ cases involved some form of stealing while more than 
half of the girls were referred for being ungovernable, running away, and sex 
offenses. 

Disposition 

Almost half of all delinquency cases were dismissed, adjusted, or held open 
without further hearing; in about one-quarter of the cases, the children were 
placed under the supervision of a probation officer. The high proportion of 
dismissals does not mean that the children were not involved in delinquent acts. 


(No more than 5—10 percent were not involved.) Rather the situation appeared 
to warrant that type of disposition. 


Document 2 
JUVENILE CourRT STATISTICS, 1958 


I. Richard Perlman, Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Statistics, Division of Research, 
Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


These statistics represent the volume of children’s cases disposed of by juvenile 
courts. They are affected by several factors. Ages of children and types of 
cases (e.g., traffic violations) over which courts have jurisdiction are established 
by State law and often differ for courts in different States and sometimes for 
courts within the same State. This affects the number of cases reported and, 
consequently, the comparability of the reports from the various courts. 

The number of children’s cases reported by different courts is also greatly 
influenced by variations in the organization and scope of the services of other 
agencies. Many communities have established agencies, such as a juvenile divi- 
sion of the police department, that adjust many cases or refer them to other 
community agencies rather than to the juvenile courts. In some communities 
the juvenile court is one of the few agencies providing social services to children. 
In others, programs of social services for children are well established ; in these, 
the juvenile court is only one of many agencies dealing with children and is 
primarily used only when its authority as a judicial agency is needed. 

Furthermore, whether a child comes to the attention of the court is influenced 
by community and parental attitudes toward a child’s behavior, and these atti- 
tudes vary from place to place. 

Because of these and other limitations (many of which are not statistically 
assessable), juvenile court statistics, when taken by themselves, cannot measure 
the full extent of either delinquency, dependency, or neglect. They may be 
particularly misleading when used to make comparisons between one community 
and another. They do, however, indicate how frequently one important com- 
munity resource—the juvenile court—is utilized for dealing with such cases. 

Some of the findings of this study follow: 

1. In 1958, for the 10th consecutive year, delinquency cases increased over the 
previous year. The increase for 1958 was 7 percent. In 1958 the rise was 
much less than in other recent years and only slightly higher than the 6-percent 
rise in the child population. 

2. In 1958, for the first time, the delinquency cases were reported separately 
from traffic cases. About 470,000 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding traffic) 
were handled by juvenile courts in the United States in 1958. An additional 
230,000 traffic cases were handled by the courts in that year. 

3. Delinquency court cases continue to increase at a faster rate in the rural 
courts than in the urban and semiurban courts. 

4. Delinquency cases are primarily a boys’ problem. Boys are referred more 
than 4 times as often as girls in delinquency cases (excluding traffic). 
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Rates of delinquency cases are about 3% times higher in predominantly 
urban areas than in predominantly rural areas. Courts in predominantly urban 
areas handle about two-thirds of all the delinquency cases in the country. 





Document 3 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION : THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM * 


I. Richard Perlman, Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Statistics, Division of Research, 
Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


The extent and nature of that ill-defined complex, juvenile delinquency, defy 
precise definition. Nevertheless, existing evidence indicates that delinquent 
behavior known to official agencies has increased in recent years, both absolutely 
and proportionally. Moreover, there is evidence that a great amount of law 


violation among juveniles goes undetected. Because of the size and importance 
of the juvenile delinquency problem, its tremendous cost in dollars and in human 


wastage, and the prospect that it will increase still further, much more must be 
learned about its prevention, treatment, and basic causes 

More and better research is needed to test hypotheses concerning causal fae- 
tors, to evaluate current programs of prevention and treatment, and to try out 
and evaluate new methods. Research priorities musi be carefully assessed and 
the finding of basic facts must be improved. We will then have an adequate 
baseline for evaluating the problem and an adequate picture of the extent to 
which our treatment facilities are now applying what we do know. 


CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 
Document 4 


SocroLoGIcaAL THEORIES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY * 
A report of a Children’s Bureau Conference 
(By David J. Bordua, Department of Sociology, University of Michigan) 
SUMMARY 


This report of a Children’s Bureau Conference on theories in relation to 
juvenile delinquency recognizes the existence of delinquency in all social classes 
in the United States, but concentrates on delinquency in urban “slum” popula 
tions. 

Despite some theoretical differences as to ‘causation,’ there was agreement 
iat delinquent subcultures are complex and varied and that delinquency relates 
both to local cultural “life styles” and to social interaction between local cul- 
tural groups and other segments of the social order. 


1 


t 


} 


On the major problems of delinquency prevention and treatment, all the par- 
ticipants were in agreement in the following areas: 

1. That for understanding the causes and nature of delinquency, sociological, 
and anthropological studies are crucially needed in many American subcultures; 
the need for such studies is especially great in those where youthful delinquency 
appears to be a “life style.” The studies should cover not only “gangs” and 
other peer-group structures, but the total social-structural system under which 
youth grows up 

2. That greater resources of many kinds need to be directed to the problems 
of youth growing up, especially in high delinquency areas, and that there is 
need to develop and finance a much greater coordination on communitywide 
bases of all the services directed to youth in these areas in: (a) welfare, (b) 
recreation, (c) education, (d) police and probation, (e) public housing (f) 
employment. 


Reprinted with permission from the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1959, 1-9 (March) Also, Juvenile Delinquency: Facts and Facets 
No. 4, 1960. 9 pp 
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3. That, because of the critical shortage of personnel in all present and pro- 
posed programs intended to reduce delinquency, much additional money is re- 
quired to train (and retrain) street workers, probation officers and all other 
kinds of workers who deal with delinquent youth. 


Document 5 
NEW PERSPECTIVES FOR RESEARCH ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY * 
A Report of a Conference 
SUMMARY 


The “new perspectives” mentioned in the title of this bulletin were sought in 
an interchange of views among behavioral scientists brought together by the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington in May 1955. The four chapters of this report 
correspond to the four sessions of the conference. 

Erik H. Erikson, a psychologist, begins the meeting with a presentation of his 
theory of adolescent development. He discusses the meaning of the teenage 
search for a self (ego identity), the part the individual and the community play 
in the process, the adolescent’s need for time to examine and experiment with a 
variety of goals, roles, identities, and values—for a period of delay before com- 
mitting himself to the requirements of adult life (the psychosocial moratorium). 

The normal hazards of this developmental period are reviewed by Erikson in 
the light of his basic theory of growth stages (psychosocial crises) : the difficul- 
ties in the way of achieving a proper time perspective, self-confidence, satisfac- 
tion in workmanship, understanding and acceptance of sex roles, creative rela- 
tionships with authority, a philosophy of life. Delinquency, he points out, has 
many meanings and uses for the young boy or girl preoccupied with these 
learnings. 

The next speaker, Robert K. Merton, a sociologist, relates the processes Erik- 
son has just described to the social context, with special reference to deviant 
behavior. He takes up, in some detail, the problem of normlessness (anomie) in 
our society today, meaning by that the absence of clearly conceptualized, gen- 
erally accepted norms for behavior. He calls attention to the fact that norms 
are the result of continuing interaction between three sets of pressures: cul- 
tural values, social structures, and individual drives and needs. For this reason, 
there will always be at any given time, in any community, changing norms (al- 
though rates of change may differ), as well as behavior which may be considered 
deviant by any one of a number of different standards. It is even possible that 
whole communities may deviate from traditional values of a culture, or from 
values which are normative in other subcultures. 

Juvenile delinquency is deviant behavior, but is by no means an entity, and 
efforts to deal with it as such—to find a single cause, for example—are certain 
to fail. The insights from all of the behavioral sciences are needed to explain it. 

In the opinion of this group, there is urgent need, now, for phychologists and 
sociologists to explore together such questions as: What are the sources and 
consequences of normlessness (anomie)? More specifically, how do norms 
break down and erystallize around new sets of standards, including those which 
may be regarded as deviant? What are the differences in the impact of social 
pressures at different stages of the life cycle? To what extent, under what cir- 
umstances, may delinquency as a form of deviant behavior be a transistory 
way of life? What kinds of situational contexts—social and eultural—may make 
a given type of delinquency more or less likely for a particular personality type? 

These are some of the “new perspectives” for research in juvenile delinquency 
gained during this conference. They are rooted in the belief, shared by all par- 

ints, that personality development always moves along in the relativity of 
inner and outer events: that no theoretical framework for the study of be- 
havior can be adequate if it is not big enough to include both. 





‘Children’s Bureau Publication No, 356. 1956. 92 pages. 
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Document 6 


DELINQUENCY AND THE ADOLESCENT CRISIS 





Helen L. Witmer, Director, Division of Research 


SUMMARY 


Erik Erikson’s theory of youth’s quest for ego identity presents the basis for 
countless experiments in action research. Some propositions or hypotheses for 
action research based upon this theory can be drawn as follows: 

1. Society should sanction what youth will in any case take: A psychosocial 
moratorium, a period of delay, that is, between childhood and adulthood in 
which patterns of identity can be experimented with before final decisions are 
made. 

2. Ways should-be found to give adolescents recognition as persons of defined 
status and function and as persons whose qualities and roles make sense. 

3. Fellowship with peers should be encouraged, especially through spontaneous 
groupings. 

4. Adolescents need opportunities for experimenting with various work roles 
and should not be pushed to overearly commitment to a life task. 

5. Adolescents who, in childish prank, in experimentation with roles, or in 
despair commit delinquent acts, should not be hastily labeled as delinquents— 
confirmed as it were—in the choice of an identity that they probably have 
assumed only for the moment. 


BASIC SOCIAL SERVICES 
Document 7 
Report ON COMMUNITY Services ° 
Reginald Robinson, David F. DeMarche, Mildred K. Wagle 


EXTRACTS 


“ * * * we developed an index (a community resources score) which we 
applied to each of the 3,103 counties in the United States to reflect the general 
level of its mental health resources. The 10 items making up the index are as 
follows: 

Full-time local health unit. 

Publie recreation unit. 

Private group work and leisure-time agencies. 

Public health nursing services. 

General assistance program in public welfare. 

Probation service. 

Family counseling service. 

Child welfare service. 

Central fund raising for private agencies. 

Community planning organization. 


Variations in the level of community resources 

We were not especially surprised to find a considerable number of high scoring 
counties because we knew that many larger cities had most of the resources we 
selected for the index. This does not mean, of course, that these larger centers 
had a rich supply of all these services but simply that they did have some of 
each. 

However, the resources in our index, as well as others, are essential elements 
in a rounded program for maintenance of mental health and service to the 
mentally and emotionally disturbed. Certain of these key resources were miss- 
ing from all but 5 counties in the country, those that scored the maximum of 50. 
AS we went down the scale, we found most of the services missing in hundreds 
of counties. The median score for 3,108 counties stood at 17 out of 50, leaving 
over 1,500 counties with scores below this figure. These counties, as we shall 
see, offered very little by way of help for people with emotional and behavior 
disorders. 


6‘ Extract from prepublication draft of the report by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health to the published by Basic Books, 
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TABLE 1.—Scores on mental health resources 
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Document 8 
Report OF THE Apvisory CoUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
(Extract from background information °) 


Child welfare agencies carry out one of the fundamental functions of a 
democracy—conservation of the rights and opportunities of its people and en- 
hancement of their welfare. It is the joint responsibility of public and volun- 
tary agencies to give leadership in making certain that no child goes uncared 
for. 

Major child welfare services include the following : 

1. Social services to a child or youth in his own home—including casework 
(counseling) with him or his parents or relatives, dealing with problems of be- 
havior, emotional and social adjustment, parent-child relationships, a physical 
or mental handicap, delinquent behavior, or conflict with the law. 

2. Social services to neglected, abused, or exploited children—frequently called 
“protective service.” 

3. Social services to unmarried mothers and their babies. 

t. Homemaker service is designed to help preserve and strengthen a child’s 
own home during the illness or incapacity of his mother or when other problems 
interfere with the parents’ ability to provide adequate care. 

5. Foster care—full-time care in family homes, institutions, or other group 
care facilities, either on a temporary or long-term basis. 

6. Adoption service. 

7. Day-care services—part-time care of children in family day-care homes or 
in group situations during daytime periods usually when parents are absent from 
the home because of employment. 

Certain other services are part of child welfare: 

1. Those to establish and maintain adequate standards for social services 
and facilities for children—licensing and regulation of social agencies, institu- 
tions, foster homes, day-care centers. 

2. Those to promote coordination and cooperation among organizations, agen- 
cies, and groups in community planning and development of services. 

A comprehensive program of services in local communities is one of the acid 
tests of the U.S. system of child welfare. Lack of one service can cause actual 
misuse of another. Take foster care, for example. In communities scattered 
over the Nation, study after study has revealed that many children could 
have remained in their own homes had casework, homemaker, or day-care serv- 
ices been available prior to foster care placement. 

Most of the services may be provided either by a public or a voluntary 
agency. Most agencies provide more than one of these services. Diversity in 
administration of services makes cooperation and coordination of agency work 
indispensable. 

The number of children served in recent years by child welfare agencies has 
not risen as rapidly as child population. The size of our child population is 
only one measure of the need for services for the Nation as a whole, but it is 
the best available. Nor have agencies been able to keep up with the mounting 
social problems that bear upon the welfare of children—divorce and separation, 
juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, employment of mothers. 








®* This material was developed from working papers provided by the Children’s Bureau 
staff at the request of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services. These papers also 
serve to provide pertinent information on basic community services for the Children’s 
sureau part in the juvenile delinquency report. 
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Child welfare services in all the States are hampered by the lack of quali- 
fied personnel to do the job. Group care of good quality for children with 
special problems—physical, emotional, and intellectual—is lacking. Better 
day-care facilities and homemaker services are needed as are supervision and 
leadership for standard setting, consultation, and program development in both 
cities and rural areas, and more research so programs can be geared to our 
changing times. 

PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


Document 9 
IDENTIFYING POTENTIAL DELINQUENTS ‘ 


Elizabeth Herzog, Assistant Chief, Technical Studies Branch, Division of Re- 
search, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 
This is a review of experience in the 1 edictive measures that 


have been devised for the purpose of identifying ‘ childhood those children 
who some years later will become juvenile delinquents. Careful scrutiny of 





the evidence indicates that: 
1. Certain measures can identify groups of children from whom the 
majority of delinquents are likely to come 
2. In doing so, these measures highlight conditions that are damaging to 
all children. 
3. These measures are not capable of identifying individual predelinquents 
within the more vulnerable groups. 


Document 10 
Youtu Groups 1n Conrrict® 
A Report of a Conference 


Mary E. Blake, Group Work and Community Services Consultant, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


This publication reports a conference conducted by the Children’s Bureau in 
cooperation with three national voluntary agencies whose local members were 






involved in serving street clubs and youth gang It provides background infor- 
mation about sociolegical and psycholé 11 factors that need consideration and 
it gives a framework for anal ig the kinds of groups that thrive in delinquent 


subcultures and street corners. It suggests appropriate objectives for establish 
ing services to such groups and discusses the administrative problems inherent 
in the service. 

What the street club worker does, what educational and personal qualifications 
he needs, and how he must be guided and supported are presented in some 
detail. 

Among the points of agreement and major conclusions are: 

1. More and better research shouid be included in new programs. 

2. Improved training of workers, on the job and in educational institu- 

tions, was urged. 

3. Expansion of this type of service is needed and funds to support it over 

a period of years are required. 

4. Important as this service is, it is only one small part of a range of 
services needed to help delinquent youth and those in danger of becoming 
delinquent. 

5. Vastly improved communication between all organizations serving de- 
linguent youth and closer cooperation among workers should be developed. 

“Youth Groups in Conflict” has had wide circulation and it is being used ex- 
tensively in local communities where planning for such programs is taking place. 


7 “Juvenile Delinquency : Facts and Facets No. 5,’ 1960, 6 pp 
8 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 365, 1958, 52 pp 
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Document 11 


COMMUNItTy PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS FOR THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mary B. Novick, Consultant, Children’s Bureau 
SUMMARY 


Sixty-nine community welfare councils in as many cities report delinquency 
prevention programs, including: (1) leadership in coordination of existing de- 
linquency services; (2) collection and dissemination of information about pro- 
grams in other communities; (3) encouragement and support of special employ- 
ment placement programs for youth who have left school; (4) educational 
programs and “workshops” for persons dealing with delinquent youth; (5) 
extension and improvement of leisure-time programs for youth; (6) augmenting 
of existing treatment in rehabilitative programs for delinquents; and (7) in- 
crease of public understanding of delinquency. 

Thirty-five cities reported a variety of special projects or demonstration 
programs under either public or voluntary auspices in which the central purpose 
was the prevention of delinquency. These include: 

1. Detached worker service.—Characteristically deploys a skilled social group 
worker or experienced recreation leader to locate hostile groups of adolescent 
boys or girls who do not or will not use existing leisure-time programs, who ap- 
pear to be heading for delinquency or possibly are already known to the police 
as delinquents. These programs attempt to redirect aggressive or delinquent 
behavior of members of hostile youth groups and street clubs by providing them 
with a leader who is a mature friend, skilled in helping them to find legitimate 
outlets for their feelings of frustration, and capable of guiding them into new 
behavior patterns that may, eventually, lead to improved social adjustment. 

2. Area projects.—A term used to describe the work Clifford Shaw started in 
Chicago many years ago. With the idea that delinquency is due, in part, to the 
poor quality of the social and physical environment in low-income areas of large 
cities, the area project approach attempts to improve the environment through 
the efforts of adults living in such neighborhoods. 

3. Intensive coordination of services——Another approach to delinquency pre- 
vention based on the idea that within small, fairly circumscribed neighborhoods, 
known as high delinquency areas, Close coordination of existing services for 
human welfare will result in getting these services to individuals, families, and 
groups early enough to prevent incipient delinquency or its recurrence, 

1. Intensive group work services.—Used to help hard-to-serve groups of 
children and youth and even their parents. Group members are selected be- 
cause of behavior problems noted by group leaders in traditional programs, 
school personnel, police, probation workers, and the like. Specially skilled and 
professionally trained workers lead such groups. 

5. Intensive casework services.—Usually an extension of ongoing programs in 
public or voluntary agencies where special units are set up to provide easily 
accessible highly integrated counseling to individuals. 

6. Parent cducation programs.—Devoted to parents of delinquents and those 
who are seen to be heading toward delinquency these programs are innovations 
that are being tried in some communities. Often in connection with juvenile 
courts, special parent groups are set up by local agencies such as neighborhood 
houses for group discussions of a wide range of subjects related to child rearing. 
family life, and community problems that contribute to delinquency. 

7. Youth employment programs.—Set up to bridge the gap between school and 
work, particularly for youth that leave school before graduation. Working 
within child labor law provisions, out-of-school youth are given training in good 
work habits, disciplined behavior on the job, and guided into employment situa- 
tions where the employers recognize that they are contributing to a delinquency 
prevention program and, thus, make some allowances for these selected youth. 

8. Recreation programs.—Extensions of regular organized recreational activi- 
ties started in some communities in the hope that they will assist in preventing de- 
linquency by involving young people in wholesome activities during their free 
time 
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Document 12 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS * 
Helen L. Witmer and Edith Tufts 


SUMMARY 


This publication is a review and appraisal of studies which have been made 
to evaluate programs of delinquency prevention. The results reported are in- 
conclusive. Very few pertinent studies were found and most of these were 
unsatisfactory, for a number of reasons. A basic difficulty was the general lack 
of agreement as to program objectives and even as to the meaning of the terms 
“delinquency” and “prevention.” 

Two types of programs are described: Those which aim to remove or amelio- 
rate environmental conditions supposed to cause or foster delinquency, and those 
which seek to identify and work with individual children. Examples of the first 
type are the area approach (Chicago area project—community organization for 
neighborhood self-help) and the recreation approach. VPrograms of the second 
type are those which offer friendly counseling; health, education, and welfare 
services ; casework ; group work and psychotherapy. 

Evaluative studies of these programs indicate that: 

1. No panacea for reducing delinquency has been discovered. 
2. Certain measures, in and of themselves, are insufficient to reduce de- 
linquency. 

3. A start has been made toward identifying the kinds of measures that 

are likely to lessen the delinquent acts of particular types of children. 
The authors conclude that: 

1. Delinquency prevention as a body of scientific knowledge and practice 

is just emerging from its infancy. 

2. There is urgent need for many more careful studies soundly planned 

in relation to what is already known. 

3. Further progress depends upon closer cooperation between practice and 
research, with program people and research specialists working together and 
looking both to theory and to practice for ideas about the direction in which 
tO move next. 


Document 138 
RECENT PROGRAMS AIMED AT THE PREVENTION OR REDUCTION OF DELINQUENCY 
Irving Weissman, School of Social Work, Hunter College, New York 


SUMMARY 


The initial portion of this paper briefly reviews some of the more recent pro- 
grams directed at delinquency prevention or reduction. The programs de- 
scribed are generally grouped with regard to their underlying philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and the techniques employed in their operations. Some mention is 
also made of the “special” but still largely undefined qualifications for workers 
involved in programs directed at delinquents and predelinquents. The author 
contends that the most essential qualification can best be called “caring.” 

The latter portion of this paper is primarily a critique of the various kinds of 
projects and outlines some of the more obvious shortcomings that weaken the 
effectiveness of many programs. Some of the weaknesses described are: Failure 
to understand the community structure, the separation of the project staff from 
the main stream of community life, the failure to make the community a real 
part of the project with the subsequent result that the goals of the project termi- 
nate with the end of the project demonstration period, and the vagueness of the 
goals and objectives of many projects. 

The author concludes that new programs and projects must be closely inte- 
grated with ongoing services in the community or antipathy and resistance to 
change will foredoom projects to failure. 





* Children’s Bureau Publication No. 350, 1954, 50 pp. 
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Document 14 
PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ” 
Helen L. Witmer, [editor], Director, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau 
SUMMARY 


Several years ago, the Children’s Bureau published a report on the effective- 
ness of measures in delinquency prevention. In the March issue of the Annals, 
the story begun in the earlier publication is continued. Here is evidence that 
some of the programs previously studied and some new ones are showing definite 
promise, especially those which are trying new methods of ‘reaching out” to 
youngsters and parents unlikely to seek by themselves the services offered. 

Papers published in this volume deal with the general problem of delinquency 
(2 papers), prevention through improving the environment (7_ papers), and 
prevention through treating the individual (6 papers). A research-based pro- 
posal for a community program of delinquency prevention is included. The 
range in programs described is considerably wider than the range when the 
survey was made for the Children’s Bureau publication, and the caliber of the 
scientific evaluation, where this has been undertaken, seems to have improved. 

The plan for an action-research program mentioned above is, in effect, a dis- 
tillation of the most successful and forward-looking points of view and ex- 
periences reported elsewhere in this issue of the Annals, and may, in this 
sense, be considered a summurization. It is based on the belief that delinquent 
behavior among juveniles is a response to a real difficulty in achieving commonly 
desired goals through conventional, law-abiding means; that delinquency, 
especially among the more “sick,” is a Way of handling inner strain and anxiety. 

Mor this reason, the authors conclude that a community program to reduce 
delinquency must provide encouragement and opportunities for legitimate suc- 
cess for those delinquents who can profit thereby ; that it must locate and offer 
special support and treatment to those who are too sick to be able to abandon 
their delinquent way of life, even when such opportunities are made available; 
that it must provide all the vital opportunities and special services delinquency- 
prone youngsters need; that it must make these easily accessible in the com- 
munity in a coordinated fashion; and that it must conduct ongoing research 
evaluation designed to improve the manner of providing each service and to 
measure the total impact of the program. The program outlined meets all of 
these requirements. 

THE CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM 


Document 15 
PoLIcEk SERVICES FOR JUVENILES ™ 
SUMMARY 


Much of the material in this publication comes from a preliminary report 
developed by the Children’s Bureau which was presented to a conference of about 
50 leading police officials and representatives from related fields. This con- 
ference was held at East Lansing, Mich., on August 3-4, 1953, at the request of 
the Children’s Bureau and the International Association Chiefs of Police. The 
primary purpose was to discuss services for children who had come to the at- 
tention of the police because of delinquent behavior. 

In addition to the material from the preliminary report and the comments 
and opinions from the persons attending the conference, the report contains a 
statistical review of police services for children in the United States as of 1952 
based on responses to a questionnaire distributed to members of the Interna- 
tional Association Chiefs of Police by that association in cooperation with the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The preliminary report formed the basis for discussion and covered matters 
such as the functions of the police in delinquency control, taking juveniles into 
custody, police dispositions of juveniles, police records of juveniles, finger print- 
ing and photographing, interviewing, selection and training of police for work 
in this field, and police relationships with other community agencies concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of delinquency. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March 1959, 
322, 213 pp. 


41 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 344, 1954, 91 pp. 
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This publication is not intended to present guides or standards for police work 
with juveniles. It merely identifies some of the major problems and issues 
which are the beginning steps in the formulation of guides which are now in the 


process of being developed. 





Document 16 
DETENTION PLANNIN 
General Suggestions and a Guide for Determining Capacity 


Edgar W. Brewer, Juvenile Courts and Probation Consultant, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


As a concept, separate detention care for children emerged almost simultane 
ously with the development of the juvenile court at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Yet today, although all States have specialized courts or procedures 
for children’s cases, adequate detention care for children appearing before courts 
does not exist in most counties. Over 2,500 counties out of an approximate 
3,100 in the United States have no detention for children but the county jail. 
Over 100,000 children are detained annually in jails 

For communities having no separate detention facilities for children, alterna 
tive plans operate by default. In some, children who need to be detained for 
their own or the community’s protection are either released immediately or sent 


to State institutions designed for longer time care In others, boys and girls are 
held in jails where they may or may not be separated from adults waiting trial 
in criminal courts. 

Where special facilities exist, the extent of detention of children appearing 
before the court varies y, even in communities of comparable size and 
population characteristics. In some places, few children are detained. In oth 





ers, where law enforcement agencies detain and release children, more are placed 
in detention than are referred to the court for delinquency 
As the result of nonexistent or inadequate alternative resources, and in some 


instances through an unsound philosophy or limited understanding, or perhaps 
for other reasons, detention facilities serve as temporary homes for a variety of 
children. Some of these boys and girls require secure custody, others need but 
a place to stay. Despite many years of work by a number of State and National 
agencies, detention homes today are serving many children for whom detention 


are is wholly inappropriate. 


In no State or local community do finances appear adequate to support all the 
services needed. Adequate detention services are an important part of a com 
iunity’s services for delinquent children. However, any unnecessary expendi- 
ture for detention facilities and staff is wasted inoney—and at the expense of 
other services. The psychological costs to children needlessly detained and 


the social and economic costs to the community are great. 
Communities committed to an adequate detention program can choose between 

two alternatives: (1) Plan for minimum use of detention consistent with actual 

need and provide the necessary related servi i ‘tention use re- 


mains at a minimal level, or (2) neglect other services affecting detention need 


and pay the social and economic costs of a large detention program. The choice 


I 
can be made consciously. It should not “just happen” through poor planning. 

The content of this publication reflects the technical nature of detention 
planning—a re i | new specialty. Only a few of the any facets of deten- 





tion care are discussed. This pamphlet should be used in conjunction with other 
detention publicati ms, particularly “Standard and Guides for Detention of 
Children and Youth,” published by the National Probation and Parole Associ 
ation. 

This material has been drawn together from a variety of sources, expanded 
where possible, in an attempt to present concepts about detention planning and 


capacity study method to a degree not available in current detention literature. 


12 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 381, 1960, 41 pp. 
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Document 17 
SURVEY OF PROBATION OFFICERS, 1959 ™* 
Gladys M. Krueger, Consultant, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 
Their education 


Eighty-five percent of all probation officers are college graduates. 

Only 1 out of 10 has a graduate degree in social work, the standards of train- 
ing recommended by the National Probation and Parole Association, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and the Children’s Bureau. 

Their salaries 


The average salary of the 2,000 probation officers reporting in this survey is 
$5,300. It varies widely by region, ranging from a median of $4,600 in the 
South to $6,400 on the Pacific coast. 

Salaries on the average are lowest in areas of less than 50,000 people ($4,500) 
and highest in cities with populations of 500,000 to a million ($5,600). In 
general, salaries of probation officers parallel their educational qualifications. 
Their tenure 

Almost a fourth of the probation officers have been in probation work a year 
or less. Close to 40 percent have been in the field for 5 years or more, and one 
out of every five officers has been working in probation for 10 years or longer. 
The latter represents a substantial proportion of career-minded officers who 
are making probation their life’s work. 
heir workloads 

Over 95 percent of the probation officers carry workloads in excess of the estab- 
lished standard recommended by the National Probation & Parole Association. 
Even if this standard were doubled, over 70 percent of the officers are carrying 
excessive workloads. 

Their supe rvisors 

When the education of probation officers in supervisory positions is compared 
with the others, it is found that about the same proportion of both groups are 
college graduates. 

However, one out of four supervisors has a graduate degree in social work. 
While this proportion is substantially higher than for nonsupervisory workers, it 
is low for persons occupying such responsible positions. 

Seventy percent of the supervisors earn $6,000 or more. Their median salary 
in this survey is $6,800. 

Almost half of them have been in the probation field for 10 years or longer. 


Their potential for professional training 

The high proportion of probation officers with college degrees affords a large 
pool who would be eligible for graduate training in social work. More than a 
third have already had one or more courses in social work, not counting those 
who have graduate degrees. Most of the officers work in courts in the larger 
communities and are close to educational facilities. If currently employed pro- 
bation officers are to be attracted to a period of graduate training, consideration 
must be given to the fact that the majority are men, presumably with family 
responsibilities and have been in probation work 5 years or longer. 


Document 18 


STATISTICS ON Purntic TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN, 1958 


Robert L. Rowland and I. Richard Perlman, Juvenile Delinquency Section, 
Division of Research, Children’s Bureau 


18 Onestionnaires were received from 2,000 probation officers, including 250 in supervisory 
positions ; 65 percent of the returns were from men and 35 percent from women probation 


officers. 
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SUMMARY * 
About children 

Approximately 36,000 children were living in public training schools for delin- 
quent children on June 30, 1958. This is a 9 percent increase over 1956 with 
increases occurring in every region in the country. 

The average length of stay of children in these institutions was 9.7 months; 
for boys, 9.8 months and for girls, 12 months. 

Thirty-one percent of the children committed to the training schools during 
1958 or returned to them during the year for violating aftercare regulations, 
had been there at some time before (returnee rate). 

Over half of the public training schools had capacities of more than 150 (the 
maximum size generally recommended). Significantly, institutions with popu- 
lations of less than 150 children had the lowest returnee rate; this rate increased 
as the child population of the institution increased. 

About 4 out of 10 of all public training schools were overcrowded. For State 
training schools, the proportion was even higher—5 out of 10. 


About expenditures 

An estimated $82 million was spent during the fiscal year 1958 by public 
institutions for juvenile delinquents. The average annual per capita operating 
expenditure for caring for a child was $2,155, with considerable variation among 
individual institutions and among different regions. 

About personnel 

Training school staff turnover is high. More than one-fifth of all employees 
left their jobs in 1958; the majority of these were treatment and educational 
personnel. 

Many of the staff are new to the job, inexperienced and inadequately trained. 
More than a fifth of all employees had been in their jobs less than 1 year. Only 
about 1 in 8 of all employees had previous similar experience before coming to 
the institution at which they are now employed. Less than 1 in every 4 employed 
social workers—critical treatment personnel—have completed their full training 
in social work. Less than half of the cottage personnel in training schools have 
attended college even though college graduation is considered to be a desirable 
qualification for this type of work. 

Training schools are understaffed—even in those positions which are espe- 
cially important for treatment. Three ont of ten State training schools have no 
full- or part-time social workers on their staff; 4 out of 10, no full- or part-time 
psychologists. 

Salaries and working conditions in public training schools make it difficult 
to attract qualified personnel. The median annual salary for employed cottage 
personnel is $3,590: for vocational teachers, $4,479: for academic teachers, $4,639 ; 
and for social workers, $4,940. The average (median) number of hours worked 
per week by practically all personnel exceeds 40 hours. In 3 out of 10 institu- 
tions, none of the employees are covered by a merit system, i.e., a system under 
impartial auspices providing for open competitive examinations, appointment 
from eligible lists and job tenure based on performance. 


Document 19 
INSTITUTIONS SERVING DELINQUENT CHITLDREN ” 
Guides and goals 
SUMMARY 
Much of the material in this publication, developed by the Children’s Bureau 
in cooperation with the National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile 
Agencies, is applicable to both public and private institutions serving delinquent 


children. There are about 300 such institutions in the country serving between 
80,000 and 100,000 children a year. 





4% These findings are derived from a preliminary draft of a report which has not yet been 
released for publication 

1% Prepared by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the National Association of 
Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 360. 1957. 
119 pages. 
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This publication covers all aspects of training school operation including ad- 
ministration and organization, the location and commitment, physical plant, and 
release procedures, and treatment program, and a discussion of numerous insti- 
tutional problems. 

The practices recommended or discussed in this publication are accepted by 
and are already part of the program of a number of the training schools in the 
country. But many others may have to revise their procedures, add staff, and 
be given greater community support—financial and otherwise—before these 
recommendations can be put into effect. 


Document 20 
CAMPS FOR DELINQUENT YoutTH 
A guide to planning 


George H. Weber, Consultant on Diagnostic and Clinical Treatment Services in 
Institutions, Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


During the last decade, forestry camps have been used increasingly as facili- 
ties for the care and treatment of delinquent youth. At the present time over 
one-fifth of the States are operating such camps as part of a diversified program 
for the treatment of these children. 

Further evidence of the interest in such camps is the number of bills which 
have been introduced in Congress during recent years, which would provide for a 
Federal program in this area. During this time, the Children’s Bureau has re- 
ceived many requests for information about camps. This publication is designed 
to help meet these demands. 

The use of these camps is still relatively new and more experience, study, and 
research are needed before definite standards can be developed. This publica- 
tion is intended merely as a guide to those States that are contemplating the 
establishment of camps or already have some in operation. It discusses some 
of the issues and problems that have arisen with respect to current programs 
and covers topics such as administration, selection of boys, the program elements 
of camp life—group living, work, recreation, education, counseling, spiritual 
life, ete. A section is devoted to planning a camp program. This covers the 
major steps in planning, including the population to be served, construction, and 
staffing. 

Document 21 


CURRENT TRAINING NEEDS IN THE FIELD OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Bernard Russell, Chief, Training Branch, Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


This report examines the personnel problems of the three legally constituted 
programs which have primary responsibility for dealing with juvenile delinquents. 
These are the juvenile court, its probation services and detention facility ; insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents and the aftercare or parole system; and the 
police, particularly the specialized unit designated to work with juveniles. 

The basic training programs currently in operation are described, with some 
indication of need for improvements. The number of personnel being turned 
out by these programs is also delineated and compared to the needs of the field 
of practice. Finally, recommendations are offered to bolster existing programs 
and design new educational means of training people to work with juvenile 
delinquents. Some ways of attracting people to the field are also explored. 





This is a preliminary draft of a publication which will be submitted for review by 
experts in various fields in line with the regular Children’s Bureau practice in developing 
its technical and professional publications. 
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Document 21 (Supplement) 


Factruitres For INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF WORKERS FOR THE CORRECTIONAL 
FIELD 


Howard E. Fradkin, Department of Social Administration, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


SUMMARY 


This paper supplements the preceding one by giving concrete suggestions about 
utilizing existing social service departments of universities for recruiting and 
providing incentives to stud ents to enter the correctional field. Tables showing 


the locations of present training facilities are appended. 


Document 22 


TRAINING PERSONNEL For WorRK WITH JUVENILE DELINQUENTS “ 
SUMMARY 


This publication is a report of a meeting held in Madison, Wis., May 22-23, 
1953, on the problem of providing education and training for key groups of 
personnel, mainly in courts and institutions, who work with juvenile delinquents 
The report gives the thinking and conclusions about this problem of a group of 
50 experts who were called together to mImment upon working papers prepared 
by persons experienced in this field. The three papers contained in the report, 
along with the summaries of discusssion resulting from the meeting 
1. “The Role of the School of Soci c ducating and Training 
‘rsonnel for Work With Juvenile Delinquents,” by Elliot Studt and Milton 
ernin. 

2. “Training of Juvenile Court Probation Officers and Related Workers 
Who Cannot Attend Graduate School Ben Meeker. 
3. “Training for Houseparents and Kin lred Personnel in Institutions for 
Juvenile Delinquents,” by Susanne Schulze and Morris Fritz Mayer. 

A final part of the report presents: “First Steps in Solving Training Needs of 
Court and Institutional Workers Wh o Treat Juvenile Delinquents,” by Frank 
Flynn. 

The three most important conclusions reached were: 

1. More social work graduates are n ed in this field. 
2. Inservice training programs need ‘tob e improved. 
3. Special short courses need to be offers on a large scale. 

Proposals for implementing these steps in working toward a solution of this 
training problem at local, State, regional, and Federal levels are described in 
detail in the report. 


are: 
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STAFF AND TRAINING FOR JUVENILE LAW ENFORCEMENT IN URBAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1959 


Bernard Greenblatt, Research Associate, Wisconsin Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison, Wis. 


SUMMARY 


The findings relating to specialized juvenile units and juvenile officers show 
that: 


1. An estimated 41 percent of cities with over 10,000 population have 
juvenile units or officers in their police departments. The percentage is 
higher for the larger cities, lower for the smaller cities, highest for cities in 
the West, and lowest for cities in the South. 

There are an estimated 3,500 juvenile officers in cities with over 10,000 
population. An estimated 2,000 juvenile officers would be needed to staff 
police departments not having such officers. 


ED 


7 Children’s Bureau Publication No, 345 1954 90 pages. 
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3. Juvenile officers in the smaller communities constitute larger percent- 
ages of the respective police forces than do their fellow officers in the largest 
cities (4.7 percent compared to 3.3 percent). The percentage is highest in 
western cities, and is lowest in southern cities. 

4. For each four police respondents of the opinion that a sufficient number 
of officers are assigned to juvenile work, there are six reporting the num- 
bers assigned are not sufficient. 


In the area of training, this study indicates that: 


1. About 4 percent of the time devoted to training all police recruits is 
given to training in work with juveniles. Eighty percent of police depart- 
ments do not provide scheduled orientation training to new juvenile officers. 
The percentage is somewhat higher for departments in the smaller com- 
munities and only slightly lower for departments in the large cities. 

2. During the past 5 years, 65 percent of police departments supplemented 
their departmental training in juvenile work by sending officers to related 
institutes and courses. The percentage is somewhat higher for departments 
in the larger cities, considerably lower for departments in the smaller com- 
munities, highest for departments in western cities, and lowest for those 
in southern cities. 

3. Two-thirds of police respondents were of the opinion that an insufficient 
number of officers are sent to training institutes on police work with ju- 
veniles. The percentage was slightly smaller for respondents from large 
city departments and was much higher for respondents from the smaller 
communities. 

4. Insufficient funds and limited institute facilities in their locale were 
the two most often citied reasons offered to explain why more officers aren’t 
sent to training institutes. 

5. When given a hypothetical choice as to who should conduct training 
institutes on police work with juveniles, approximately 10 percent included 
the Federal Government. Of the (multiple) responses, many more in- 
cluded police departments in the larger cities, universities, and State gov- 
ernments in their preferences. 


Document 24 


STAFF TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL IN INSTITUTIONS FOR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS * 


A Report of a Workshop 
Elliot Studt and Bernard Russell 
SUMMARY 


This is a report of a workshop that addressed itself to the inservice training 
problems of personnel in institutions serving juvenile delinquents. It consid- 
ered the pressures on such institutions to provide a secure, controlled environ- 
ment, but also to prepare its charges to return to a society which could accept 
them, and which they could accept. 

A wide variety of personnel from different disciplines and many with no 
formal training comprise the staff. These differences among staff frequently 
result in conflict. This pamphlet discusses means of easing the heat and anxiety 
generated by those conflicts as motivation for particpation in learning experi- 
ences. It analyzes what nonclinical staff can teach clinical personnel, and what 
nonclinical staff can learn from the clinicians. 





Document 25 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF TRAINING IN INSTITUTIONS FOR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS ” 


SUMMARY 


This publication is based on a workshop for superintendents of training 
schools and is a sequel to a previous report, “Staff Training for Personnel in 
18 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 36 
% Children’s Bureau Publication No. 37 


58, 56 pages. 


19 
1959, 47 pages. 
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Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents.” The administrators clearly delineated 
the pressures to which they were subjected from a variety of sources and the 
administrative remedies they invoked to deal with these pressures. 

Inservice training is viewed as one of the administrative tools that can be 
utilized to augment staff knowledge and to resolve staff conflict. Thus, the 
way is paved for a smooth-working, effective staff in whom the superintendent 
has confidence. This, in turn, permits the superintendent to deal more effec- 
tively with outside pressures. 

The utilization of a particular method of training, the problem-solving ap- 
proach, is explored. This entails a consideration of the administrative prob- 
lems involved, personnel required, administrative structure, and the means of 
instituting such a program. 


Document 26 
How EFFEcTIVE ARE SERVICES FOR THE TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS? 
Paul Schrieber, director, School of Social Work, Hunter College, N.Y, 
SUMMARY 


In this special study for the Children’s Bureau, the effectiveness of correc- 
tional services as reported in a number of evaluative studies of the results of 
treatment in training schools and through probation and parole is reviewed. 

The main conclusions are: 

1. That most studies show a nonrecidivism rate of 70 to 80 percent on 
the part of youngsters, but that the existing studies are very difficult to 
assess. 

2. That many more studies covering different methods of treatment need 
to be made, with better (and more comparable) methodology; these should 
be demonstration projects with carefully developed and coordinated study 
and evaluation plans. 

3. That legislation could well be devoted to financing more and better 
facilities designed to meet the diverse needs of delinquents, through im- 
proving the quantity and quality of staff which administers to their needs. 


Document 27 


COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES AND ESTIMATED STANDARD COSTS FOR SELECTED 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICES 


Government Consulting Service, Fels Institute of Local and State Government, 
University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY 


Four services—police, detention, probation, training schools—are integral com- 
ponents of a process aimed at full rehabilitation and return to society of children 
whose previous behavior pattern was socially unaccepted. This study shows 
that: 


1. Serious deficiencies exist in each of these services. The need in proba- 
tion is most critical. 

2. Any additional funds should be programed carefully toward specific 
services in relation to their potential for providing short and long run im- 
provements in the total rehabilitative process. 

3. There is no way to measure the gap between present expenditures for 
police services and estimated expenditures for services of standard quality. 
There are differences of opinion among experts as to the nature and extent 
of the police role in juvenile delinquency. 

4. Inadequate operating funds are being spent for the number of children 
in detention. ($6.1 to $9.7 million additional is needed in 21 major deten- 
tion institutions.) Maximum effort and available funds should be expended 
in services designed to reduce to a minimum the number of children who are 
placed in detention and to reduce the detention period. 

5. It is estimated that public and private training schools for juvenile 
delinquents need an additional $32 million in annual operating budget to 
provide programs of minimum acceptable quality. Further increases will 
be necessary to meet population growth. 
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6. There is no basic for estimating capital requirements for training schools 
for the country as a whole. In nine States, representing 45 percent of the 
child population under 17 years of age, the estimated need is $168.4 million, 
of which only $33.1 million is now available. 

7. Probation officers (estimated at 3,157) are overloaded with three times 
as many workload units as qualified staff can be expected to carry with 
efficiency. An additional 6,450 probation officers are needed. 

8. Present annual probation costs are about $17 million. An additional 
$34.8 million is needed for staff of standard quality. 


COORDINATION OF SERVICES 


Document 28 


COORDINATION OF THE NATIONAL EFFORT FOR DEALING WITH JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Governmental Responsibility 


Bjarne Romnes, Consultant, Special Projects, Wisconsin Department of Public 
Welfare 


SUMMARY 


The diverse efforts of States to combat delinquency need to be pulled to- 
gether, strengthened, and given better direction. This calls for more leadership 
help from the Federal Government. 

A shortage of specialized services is only part of the problem of arresting 
delinquency. There is overwhelming evidence that resources now available to 
reduce the problem in States and communities can achieve better results if they 
are better coordinated. The new thing needed is a way to realize this on a state- 
wide and communitywide basis. 

To achieve better coordination requires an overall plan in each State and 
community. A basic objective is to make the care and/or treatment of each 
youngster in trouble an orderly continuous positive process until professional 
judgment indicates he no longer needs help. Too many youngsters are lost sight 
of by service agencies only to be found later when their trouble is more severe 
and harder to overcome. 

Coordinating the work of citizen groups, public and private agencies con- 
cerned with delinquency at State and community levels will yield better results 
than if they pursue their self-chosen courses separately. 

Coordinating direct services to help children in trouble and those in danger of 
delinquency is a local responsibility. Delinquency can be dealt with most 
effectively in the community where it occurs if sound action is taken when it 
occurs. Delinquency cannot be dealt with effectively by Government alone. The 
help of citizens and voluntary agencies is essential. Citizens and agencies in 
each community should develop a plan, the tools to work with, and a method 
to get the most out of their available resources. A variety of coordinating 
mechanisms are now found at the local level, and no single method should 
be prescribed. 

State government should take the initiative by providing consultation to 
communities on how to plan and organize a comprehensive coordinated program 
to reduce delinquency. State consultants can lay the groundwork for sound 
local coordination and delineate standards of service for communities to strive 
for. 

Consultation and stimulation from the Federal Government are essential 
to bring States the technical know-how, direction, and stimulation to enable 
them to give strong leadership to communities. 

Statewide leadership should emanate from a public agency, preferably a 
single State agency with the legal authority to do a comprehensive job in coming 
to grips with delinquency. The best coordinated State programs seem to be 
those directed by a single State welfare agency which provides preventive child 
welfare services, rehabilitative services for delinquent children, interagency 
consultation and coordination, and consultation to communities. 

In about half the States the picture is a weak hodgepodge in terms of integra- 
tion of services and coordinated leadership. In these States from two to five 
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agencies split up the total job, and few provide any help or leadership to 
communities. 

From this picture, it seems self-evident that the Federal Government should 
help to crystallize State leadership. 


Document 29 


STATE AGENCIES AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Helen R. Jeter, Chief, Program Analysis Branch, Division of Research, Children’s 
Bureau 


SUMMARY 


An analysis of the replies of State departments of welfare, State youth au- 
thorities, and other State agencies to questions about (1) legal responsibilities, 
functions, and operations in the control, treatment, and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, (2) location of responsibility for leadership in combating juvenile 
delinquency, and (3) needs of State agencies to play their part more effectively 
shows that: 

1. Forty State departments of public welfare and other State agencies 
concerned with delinquency reported to the Children’s Bureau that they now 
spend about $80 million annually in the prevention, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. This is in addition to most local expenditures for 
juvenile courts, probation, detention, and juvenile police. 

2. Forty-seven State departments of public welfare and 33 other State 
public agencies have legal authority for services to children referred by 
courts in delinquency cases; that is, for some aspects of the control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. These State services include, among 
other functions, operation of training schools for juvenile delinquents, parole 
or aftercare, consultation or standard-setting for other agencies, research, 
statistics, and training of persons who work with delinquents. 

3. In 25 States a single State public agency has considerable legal author- 
ity for control and treatment, and no other State agency has an equal 
amount of authority. 

4. In 29 States a single State public agency is recognized as responsible 
for leadership in combating juvenile delinquency. 

5. In 18 States the same public agency is recognized as having responsi- 
bility for leadership and also possesses considerable legal authority for con- 
trol and treatment of delinquency. 

6. In order to play their part more effectively in preventing, controlling, 
and treating juvenile delinquency, State public agencies report that they 
need: 

(a) Basic preventive and protective services in local communities. 

(b) Vocational and employment counseling in the community. 

(c) Family life and community education for more effective human rela- 
tions. 

(d) Earlier diagnosis or identification of juvenile delinquents. 

(e€) Qualitative care for children with special problems. 

(f) More staff, better trained, and better paid. 

(g) More scholarships and more facilities for training staff to work with 
juvenile delinquents. 

(h) More and better facilities for children of minority groups. 

(i) Additional institutional space to reduce present overcrowding and to 
improve treatment. 

(j) Funds for foster family home placement of children. 

(kK) Better arrangements for detention or emergency care. 

(1) Research. 

(m) Recognized State leadership 

(n) State financial aid to localities. 

(o) Coordination of State and local efforts 

(p) More adequate funds for these purposes 
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Document 80 
STANDARDS FOR SPECIALIZED CouRTS DEALING WITH CHILDREN ” 


SUMMARY 


Although the juvenile court movement is 60 years old, differences of opinion 
continue to exist on what the functions of the court should be. Some have felt 
that the court should operate a broad program for the treatment and care of 
children. Others would drastically limit or remove from the court all treatment 
functions. 

This publication attempts to define those functions which are appropriate to a 
court and those which are more appropriate to a social agency. The publication 
covers all aspects of court operation, including philosophy and function, juris- 
diction, procedures, disposition powers, personnel and facilities, records and 
statistics, and organization and administration. 

Some of the major points set forth include (a) due process of law is just as 
applicable to the procedures in a children’s court as it is in other courts; (b) 
the powers of the court should not be drastically limited or removed (however, 
at the same time, unlimited discretion should not be placed in any judicial officer 
to do as he sees fit with any child); (c) all parties coming before the court 
have a right to know the facts on which the court makes its disposition and the 
parent and child have right to legal counsel in proceedings in the specialized 
court and under certain conditions counsel should be furnished. 

This publication has been widely quoted and has received judicial notice in 
the decisions of both State and Federal courts. 


Document 31 
FAMILY CouRTS—AN URGENT NEED ™ 


Harriet L. Goldberg, Specialist, Child Welfare Legislation, Division of Social 
Services, and William H. Sheridan, Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


The present splintering of judicial jurisdiction over litigation pertaining to 
children and families is a severe handicap to unity of family living. Cases 
involving delinquency, neglect, custody, adoption, guardianship, support, pa- 
ternity, legitimation, divorce, separation, and annulment are scattered among 
many courts in the same communities. The result—children suffer. 

Family courts on a higher level than magistrates’ courts with unity of juris- 
diction, of organizational structure, of specialized services, and of records mean 
emphasis upon the family as a unit rather than as segmented members. Con- 
stitutional guarantees of due process and a fair hearing are maintained as 
indispensable components of our judicial system. The Standard Family Court 
Act, developed jointly by the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the National Probation and Parole Association, is 
designed to assist the States toward the achievement of this goal. 

Growing interest throughout the United States in court modernization reflects 
a realization that legal, social, and administrative concepts should be blended 
to assure justice, service to people, and efficiency and economy in functioning. 
To this end, teamwork among judges, lawyers, social workers, physicians, and 
clergy is indispensable. 


*® Prepared by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the National Probation and 
Parole Association and the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 346, 1954, 99 pp. 

_ Reprinted with permission from the Journal of Public Law, 1959, 8, 337-350 (fall 
issue). Also, “Juvenile Delinquency: Facts and Facets No. 6,” 1960, 14 pp. 
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RESEARCH METHOD 
Document 32 
SoME GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATIVE RESEARCH ™ 
Assessing Psychosocial Change in Individuals 


Elizabeth Herzog, Assistant Chief, Technical Studies Branch, Division of 
Research, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


The need for evaluating service programs is being recognized increasingly. 
One of the most important and difficult types of evaluative research has to do 
with determining the effectiveness of efforts to bring about social or emotional 
change in individuals. This report has been written to give guidance to adminis- 
trators and others who are considering setting up such research in their agen- 
cies or are wanting to know how much reliance to put on the reported findings 
of such studies. 

Services directed toward producing social-psychological change include psycho- 
therapy, social casework, group work, certain aspects of family life education, 
and services aimed at prevention of juvenile delinquency and treatment of de- 
linguents. In all these fields, attempts have been made to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of services and programs, but the most sustained and varied effort 
has occurred in relation to psychotherapy. From a survey of the evaluative 
research in this field, working principles have been derived that can be adapted 
to evaluation of other services and programs having similar goals. 

The guidelines give a clear idea of the problems involved and the considerations 
to be weighed in relation to such basic questions as the purpose of the evaluation, 
the nature of the efforts to be evaluated, the reliability and validity of methods 
for assessing change, and the meaning of the changes found. 


AN OVERVIEW 
Document 33 


STATE REPoRTS SUBMITTED TO THE 1960 WuiteE House CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YouTH AS THEY RELATE TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A Summary Analysis by Grace M. Angle, Legislative Assistant, 
Office of the Chief, Childrens Bureau 


SUMMARY 


State reports to the White House Conference on Children and Youth were 
developed in a variety of ways, but in all instances they portray the State’s 
own appraisal of problems involving children and youth, needs and resources 
for meeting them. They provide ample evidence of State official and citizen 
recognition of the need for continuing and increased attention to the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency. 

Of 51 State reports to the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
42 cited needs in relation to juvenile delinquency in sufficient detail to permit 
broad classification. The uniform theme running through these reports is the 
widespread lack of facilities and services, the urgency of the need for develop- 
ment of services not in existence, or expansion and improvement of existing 
services. They also emphasize the companion need for more and better coordina- 
tion of services on both the State and local level. The magnitude of the need 
for services and facilities is also very evident, the constant repetition of similar 
shortages occurs in all of the State reports, irrespective of the size of the State, 
its geographical location, its extent of urbanization, the size of its juvenile 
delinquency problem, or the degree of development of State and local programs. 

The reports make clear that even as States document the need for new and 
creative approaches, and more research as a number of them do, they have not 


2 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 375, 1959, 117 pp. 
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been able to use to maximum advantage the already existing knowledge and 
techniques because of their lack of funds, shortages of personnel trained in the 
many disciplines involved in delinquency and the absence of physical facilities 
needed for detention, diagnosis, treatment, and aftercare: 

1. State reports reflect a widespread awareness of the lack of coordination 
among the many State and local agencies and the many disciplines involved 
in the prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency. Twenty 
reports document the need for coordination specifically and it is implied 
in many more. States recognize that even in areas where minimum services 
exist, they are not used to best advantage because of lack of leadership and 
coordination. 

2. Almost every one of the 31 States that recorded a need for more per- 
sonnel to work in the delinquency field also stressed the shortage of trained 
personnel, emphasized the need for training more people to enter the field, 
and recommended more training for staff already employed in delinquency. 
Report after report stressed the need for trained caseworkers, probation 
officers, psychiatrists, psychologists, teachers with special training, and 
guidance workers. States also emphasized the need for special training for 
police working with juveniles and for judges hearing juvenile cases. 

8. Shortages in physical facilities for serving children in trouble are 
widespread throughout the country. Twenty-eight States cited needs for 
training schools, rehabilitation centers, small residential treatment centers, 
or forestry camps. Reception and diagnostic centers were recognized needs 
in 12 States, and 26 States reported severe shortages in detention centers. 
In many States, the concomitant to detention centers is the holding of chil- 
dren in jails, reported by 16 States. 

4. The frequency with which strengthening of preventive services is men- 
tioned attests to the States’ awareness of the importance of prevention. 
States’ reports also cited research, provision of diagnostic services in 
connection with the courts, foster care, and other provisions for aftercare, 
improved recordkeeping and statistical reporting, and concerted effort to 
increase citizen understanding and awareness among their recognized needs 
repeatedly. 

Document 34 


AN EVALUATIVE REPORT FOR THE 1960 WHITE HousE CONFERENCE 
The National Probation and Parole Association 


SUMMARY 


This article, prepared for the 1960 White House Conference by an organization 
with which the Children’s Bureau has long been associated in the field of juvenile 
delinquency, summarizes recent trends in the treatment of delinquents and sug- 
gests some of the most urgent needs for the immediate future. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Document 35 
THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ™ 
A Chronology of What the Bureau Is Doing and Has Done in This Field 
Dorothy E. Bradbury, Assistant Director, Division of Reports, Children’s Bureau 


SUMMARY 


Throughout its nearly half century of existence, the Children’s Bureau has 
regarded juvenile delinquency as one of its chief concerns. 

Many of the proponents of the bill to create the Children’s Bureau in 1912 
urged that the Bureau be established on the grounds that it could do much to 
study the problem of delinquency in children, give advice to local groups and 
institutions attempting to plan ways of handling such children, and advance serv- 
ices and facilities for these children. 


*3 Juvenile Delinquency : Facts and Facets No. 1, 1960, 73 pp. 
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The act creating the Bureau, as passed by the Congress in 1912, directed the 
Bureau to “investigate and report on all matters pertaining to child welfare and 
child life’ and included in the list of special concerns—‘“juvenile courts.” 

During its first decade, the Bureau made various studies of the role of juvenile 
courts. By 1923, with the help of an advisory committee, the Bureau and the 
National Probation Association had together clarified their views to the point 
that a first statement of juvenile court standards could be issued. 

These standards paved the way for improvement in court procedures and for 
a plan for juvenile courts to report to the Bureau data on children appearing be- 
fore the courts. This reporting plan was put into effect in 1926 and has been 
continued with modifications to make it more representative and valid since. 

During the twenties, the Bureau also studied many phases of the problem, 
including the extent of delinquency, the types of care and training received by 
boys and girls in training schools, probation, and detention in jails, community 
methods of prevention and treatment. 

During the 1930's, the Bureau continued its study of training schools, the 
effects of the depression on young people, particularly those experiences that 
led to delinquency, worked with the Department of Justice in developing plans 
for State and Federal cooperation in dealing with juveniles who violated 
Federal laws, was responsible for the volume on juvenile delinquency issued by 
the 1980 White House Conference. 

Title V, part 3, of the Social Security Act passed by the Congress in 19385 
provided grant-in-aid funds to the States to help them “in establishing, extend- 
ing, and strengthening, especially in predominantly rural areas,” public child 
welfare services “for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children and children in danger of becoming delinquent.” 

The child welfare programs under the Social Security Act brought new re- 
sponsibilities to the Bureau in the area of juvenile delinquency. States turned to 
the Bureau for advice on the adequacy of care provided juvenile delinquents and 
for planning community programs for the prevention and treatment of de 
linquency. Several States asked for consultation on improving juvenile court 
legislation and administration. 

Throughout the 1940's, the Bureau was trying to safeguard children and 
youth from the effects and after effects of wartime conditions. Its activities 
included among others, a study of 10 cities that had war industries, Army camps, 
Navy bases, a study of curfew ordinances and their social implications, coopera- 
tion with the Department of Justice in sponsoring a National Conference for 
the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, collecting statistics show- 
ing the upward swing of delinquency during the war. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty saw the Bureau working closely with the United 
Nations on reports dealing with various aspects of juvenile delinquency. During 
1951, the need for action on juvenile delinquency once again became acute. Not 
only did the number of young delinquents increase but the reports showed that 
serious violations of law were more numerous 

In 1952, the Bureau began an intensive review of the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and of provisions and procedures that had been developed to meet 
this problem, including its own program. In July, a special juvenile delinquency 
project, sponsored by the Bureau and financed by various foundations, was 
established to assemble what was known about the causes and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency and to help national, State and local citizens’ groups to 
develop programs to help delinquent boys and girls. The work of this project 
culminated in the National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency held June 28 
30, 1954, at the invitation of the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

In August 1954, Congress gave the Bureau a supplemental appropriation to 
enable it to expand its services in juvenile delinquency. The Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service was established in October 1954. 

This Division provides technical assistance to public and voluntary agencies 
and develops standards, guides, and methods relating to various types of service 
and care for delinquent children. The fields covered include police work with 
juveniles: courts and probation services, institutional care for delinquent chil- 
dren including training schools, forestry camps, and detention care: legal aspects 
of delinquency including legislation, community coordination and planning for 
the prevention, control, and treatment of delinquency ; group work with delinquent 
children and potentially delinquent gangs; training programs for personnel, 
professional, and nonprofessional, working with delinquent youth 
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In addition, the Division of Research in the Bureau carries on studies relating 
to juvenile delinquency, with the focus on evaluating programs and activities 
in this area. 

Thus by legislation and tradition, juvenile delinquency has been one of the 
chief concerns of the Children’s Bureau throughout its existence. 

Under the Bureau’s auspices, studies of juvenile delinquency and ways of 
dealing with it have been conducted from its earliest days. Services of specialists 
on various aspects of the problem have been provided for consultation with 
State and local agencies, both public and voluntary. 

For many years, the Children’s Bureau has been attempting to give special 
help to professional workers and civie groups in determining what should and 
can be done to improve present methods of treatment. Out of all of these efforts 


has come a number of important publications and much wisdom of value in 
the years ahead. 


To the problem of juvenile delinquency, the answers are not obvious. No 
magic formula exists for identifying boys and girls who will later commit 
delinquent acts except by stigmatizing as “predelinquent” many who will never 
come before a court. The Bureau knows enough now about juvenile delinquency 
to know there is no easy cure-all. Juvenile delinquency is a complex problem 
made up of many social and personal factors. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Porterfield are you representing the Surgeon 
General today ? 

Dr. Porrerrtmetp. Yes, sir; I have no statement to make for the 
Surgeon General, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. 


PURPOSE OF HEARING 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Chairman, is this hearing going to concern itself 
with the Senate-passed bill ? 

Mr. Focarry. No. This is just to get some information which 
might enable us to do a better job as a committee under the existing 
legislation. 

Mr. Latp. It is not concerned with the bill—we have not acted 
on that billin the House? 

Mr. Focarry. No: it has not been acted on. This concerns what 
we are already authorized to do at the Mental Health Institute and 
the Children’s Bureau and to see if we cannot do a better job. 

Mr. Lamp. This re port does not concern itself with legislation ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. But, we are not concerned about that legisla- 
tion. The Legislative Committee and Congress will have to act. on 
that. What we are trying to find out is what we can do as members 
of the Appropriations Committee under the existing legislative au- 
thority in order to do a better job. 

I asked Dr. Felix last year, I remember, if he could effectively use 
more money in this area and he said he could. So, we thought, per- 
haps, we ought to try to find out what is wrong with our existing 
programs or what is lacking in the ex cisting programs. We are in- 
terested mi uinly in the field of research. 

Dr. Felix, do you have a statement for the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF Direcror, Natrionaut Instirutr or Mentat Herauri 


Dr. Fruix. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I do 
have a few remarks I could make and in the event that you or other 
members of the committee have questions to ask me, I would appreci- 
ate it if you would extend me the privilege of referring some of them 
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to two of my staff who are here, Dr. Bobbitt, Associate Director of the 
Institute, and Dr. Gould, who is one of our social scientists and has 
been primarily responsible for developing this report. 

Mr. Fogarry. Have I made myself clear? We are not holding a 
hearing on legislative proposals. 

Dr. Fextx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. This is a hearing conducted for the purpose of see- 
ing whether we are doing as much as we should under existing law. If 
there are some bottlenecks we ought to find out where they are and 
why we are not doing a better job. That is the purpose of the hearing. 

Dr, Freiix. I have no proposals from the point of view of the P ub- 
lic Health Service for new legislation, but I am speaking to what our 
mission is as I see it and what we think we could do under existing 
legislation. 

Mr. Foearry. All right go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Ferrx. I shall point out, first, Mr. Chairman, as in all other 
parts of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
recognize that the Children’s Bureau is, of course, primarily concerned 
with problems of children and we look io them as the focal point or 
coordinating point in this area. I am speaking here, then, as to what 
we feel we can do to assist them and other parts of the Department 
within the mission that is assigned to the Institute under existing 
law. 

The Institute is active in the delinquency field for several reasons, 
and in order that the record will be clear on the point, I might men- 
tion what these are. 

CAUSE OF DELINQUENCY 


First, there is a widespread belief that the cause of some delin- 
quency, at least, grows out of emotional disorder or psychological 
maldevelopment in childhood or out of definite psychiatric disease. 

We recognize, and the report points out, that mental health factors 
do not represent all, or even a major part of the cause of delinquency, 
but they do constitute a significant portion, and that portion which 
is due to psychological difficulty is particularly knotty and hard to 
deal with. “Therefore, since this is a problem which is significant- 
ly involved with psychological aspects of behavior, the Institute is 
concerned with delinquency on that basis. 

Second. some deviant behavior we see in people is represented by 
delinquent acts and, hence, we are interested in the problem because 
of what this may lead us to in understanding maldevelopment of in- 
dividuals from the personality standpoint. The identification of 
delinquent children therefore helps to define a group of individuals 
about whom we need much greater understanding. 

We also are aware that many individuals who begin delinquency 
through other causes—because of social pressure put on them and 
because—if I may rephrase that—because of pressure society puts 
upon them once they are delinquent, not infrequently become psye ‘ho- 
logical problems either in their later juvenile years or as adults. The 
Institute is concerned with the problem of mental illness and mal- 
adjustment throughout the life span, from early childhood to old age. 

Third, the Institute is interested in the development of individuals 
throughout their entire life. We fee] an understanding of normal de- 
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velopment will give us a greater understanding of where and why 
deviation occurs, and because of this also, the Institute is concerned 
with the problems of delinquency. 

The report, I hope, makes crystal clear, and we carefully chose 
our words to try to make it so, that delinquency of the juvenile i is not 
a problem which is or can be the sole concern of any organization or 
even any department of Government. I believe the Children’s Bureau 
and Mr. Mitchell, the Commissioner of Social Security, as well as my 
own chief here, would concur in this. This problem spreads far be- 
yond the mission of any department, and it spreads far beyond . 
the Federal Government or other governments, State and local, 
this country can do by themselves. It requires the will and cooper: iditis 
of all the people as individual citizens. Therefore, what I will ad- 
dress myself to will be that aspect of the problem which it seems as 
though the Institute can do most profitably. 


INSTITUTE’S ROLE IN PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The Institute, we feel, should make a contribution to the prevent- 
tion of juvenile delinquency based upon basic understandings which 
can develop through research; research into social, psychological, and 
other problems which have an impact upon the emotional development 
of youth and the psychological behavior of youth. It is desirable to 
know, for instance, as much as possible about early patterns of devel- 
opment which are predictive of later delinquent behavior and of 
modes and methods of intervention which give hope of being effective 
with respect to the objective of prevention. 

The Institute feels that it must contribute to the problem of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of the delinquent children regardless of the 
specific etiology. This is not alone our job—this is also the Children’s 
Bureau’s job—but from the point of view of psychological deviation, 
certainly it is central to our mission both in respect to the prevention 
and the rehabilit: ation of delinquent children. 

As I said, this is only a part of the total problem, but it is a sig- 
nificant part. 

We should participate, we feel, in developing field studies and 
demonstration projects through which better and more effective meth- 
ods of prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation can develop. Much 
of the information coming from such research would be of mutual 
interest to the Children’s Bureau and to the Public Health Service 
in the final carrying out of programs which would be developed. 

Out of such studies should come understandings of control methods 
and clarification of the role of mental health personnel, together 
with clear ideas of the kinds of skills and understandings which 
mental health personnel must have in order effectively to deal with 
this problem. 

Now, it should be further noted that a major objective of the Insti- 
tute in all areas is to integrate mental health services with the impor- 
tant indigenous structures of the community, such as the courts, the 
schools, social agencies, and other health groups. 
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PROBLEMS OF TRAINING 


As a natural consequence of the first two approaches—basic re- 
search in child development and exploration of preventive and treat- 
ment methods—it is necessary for the National Institute of Mental 
Health to deal with some problems of training. As this committee 
is well aware, since it has been concerned with this and has provided 
the funds, the Institute of Mental Health is concerned with and 
actively engaged in programs of assisting in the training of personne] 
in the mental health field. 

In the area of delinquency it seems to us that we have two concerns 
in training: First, we feel we must identify the scientific information 
from the social, behaviorial, psychiatric, and other medical sciences 
that should be incorporated into the training of all persons who deal 
with delinquent children. This would represent research in the area 
of training 

In the second place, we must learn the particular or special kinds of 
training needed by psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and other 
mental health personne! if they are to make maximal effective contri- 
butions to the prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation programs 
conducted through the welfare agencies, the juvenile courts, the 
schools, corrective institutions, and after-care programs. Our efforts 
here would be similar to projects we have carried on with which you, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, are quite familiar in 
mental retardation and other areas in which we have assisted pertinent 
projects to develop new and improved techniques for training, and 
the m: ase applic: ation of new knowledge in the field of training of per- 
sonnel specifically for delinquency which I believe the Department 
would feel would be a primary function of the Institute of Mental 
Health. Finally, after we have found the facts and after we have 
trained the people, our third function, which is a function of all of 
our work in the ments al health field. becomes Important. That fune- 
tion, carried out through the regional office structure, is to provide 
consultation and technical assistance to the States and to the localities, 
through the State S, in order that they can ¢ stablis h programs W hich are 
more effective. 

NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Now, in order to do these things, we feel—and the report. outlines 
a variety of approac hes—that basic re search is essential in the field 
of delinque ney. By this I mean research which at first may appear not 
to be directly related but is really esse nti al to the problem; that: is, re- 
search into ‘child develom nent psycl iolog! ical and social aspects of 


child development aside from what we see in deviant individuals. 


FIELD STUDIES 


Field studies would come next in order to try out in actual situa- 
tions that is, in communities, facts winen have been found through 


research and which can now be put tog gethet ‘into a trial program. 


should be understood, as I am sure this committee understands 
from its long experience with our work, that because a field program 
is set up, it does not mean that the answers have been found. We try 
them out, and they may be modified and reassayed and put together 
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in a different way if we find that something does not work or would 
work if it were approached in a little different manner. 

Once we have found the answers in field trials, we are ready then 
to demonstrate this sort of thing in communities on a wider base. 

Finally, comes the mass application through the States, cities, and 
communities throughout the country. 

Mr. Chairman, since I am speaking first, I hope I am not stealing 
some thunder from my very dear friend and colleague, the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Oettinger, when I summarize our find- 
ings under the following eight points. 


FINDINGS OF REPORT SUMMARIZED 


First, that a delinquency is a total national problem that is 
increasing both in absolute and relative terms. In other words, the 
absolute number of delinquents is increasing, and the rate of delin- 
quency among our youth is also rising. 

[ would like to stress again that this is a total national problem. 
There is a tendency, I feel, and a number of the experts who will 
testify later can either verify this or correct me if I am wrong, but 
it is my feeling as one person who moves around the country a bit 
that there is developing a tendenc y in the country to look with some- 
thing less than condemnation upon many types of behavior which are 
not exactly morally and socially acceptable, or were not until recently. 
This infiltr ates every stratum of our society. As long as it is cute or 
smart or clever to beat the law in some w: ty and as long as the cri- 
terion for success is being just sharper than the other person without 
regard to moral and ethical considerations, how can we expect our 
youth to follow any other pattern than that which they perceive and 
learn from their elders. This could be elaborated upon with many 
examples which are probably not appropr iate here. All of you 
know things that we have seen in the news recently which we look 
upon with disfavor and yet which are passed off as “Well, after all, 
that is life.” 

Our second finding is that delinquency is still most prevalent among 
lower social-economic groups and in deteriorated sections of large 
cities, but it occurs also in more favored parts of cities and communi- 
ties. 

This is not a phenomenon which is exclusively confined to the un- 
derprivileged or deteriorated parts of cities, although the major part 
is found there. 

Third, the factors related to the occurence of juvenile delinquency 
are so numerous and complex that only extremely well-coordinated 
approaches utilizing all of the governmental and nongovernmental 
resources of our society—local, State, and National—can hope to be 
effective in curbing the present trend. 

Fourth, the present methods of treating delinquents and of rehabili- 
tating them, for a variety of reasons, are only partially successful. 
What is now being done for juvenile delinquency is highly useful and 
very important, but what is needed even more are new approaches, 
new techniques, and new methods for dealing with delinquency, and 
this is where research becomes so important. 
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Fifth, the prediction of delinquency in children is not sufficiently 
accurate and the techniques of prevention are not well understood. 
There are some hopeful leads, but these very important techniques are 
still to be developed as really useful tools for combating delinquency. 

Sixth, today services for both the prevention of delinquency and the 
treatment and rehabilitation of offenders are inadequate for reasons 
of lack of coordination, acute shortages of adequately trained profes- 
sional and nonprofessional personnel, and the lack of adequate financ- 
ing to assure even the minimum results that can be attained with pres- 
ent know ledge and methods. 

Seventh, there is great need for research, field and pilot studies, 
and demonstration projects to develop new knowledge, to test new 
ideas, and to develop coordinated and effective ways of dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. 

Kighth, and finally, there is also a great need for strengthening at 
all levels the organization, coordination, and stafling of agencies, both 
public and private, which have responsibility for’ dealing with the 
problems of delinquency 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF REPORT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health recommendations are contained on 
page 25 of the summary report. They are in the report and I can 
read them here if you would like. 

Mr. Focarry. The report is going to be printed in full in the hear- 
ings so it is not necessary to re: ad them. You may, if it would help to 
conclude your statement, include them at this point. 

Dr. Feurx. All right, sir. 

(The matter refe rred to follows ) 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


(1) As a first step in coming to grips with the problems of identification, 
prevention, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should promote positive steps designed to increase the 
ability of all levels of government as well as private organizations to prevent 
juvenile delinquency and to treat and rehabilitate offenders. 

Such steps should include increasing its support of research, field and pilot 
studies, and demonstration projects. These activities should be designed to 
obtain a larger body of facts concerning the basic factors causing delinquency, 
and they should contribute to the demonstration or development of techniques 
and practices that can halt and ultimately reverse the continuing upward trend 
of delinquency. 

The recommended research and demonstration projects should be varied in 
approach. They should be developed in different types and sizes of communi- 
ties, among varying groups in the population, and in different kinds of pro- 
grams designed for prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
These projects should be exploratory in nature, with great emphasis on evalua- 
tion and application of the results on as wide a basis as possible in order to help 
communities get a better understanding of the facilities and resources they will 
need to deal adequately with the delinquent behavior of youth. 

(2) In association with these primary steps, the Department should also take 
action to assist in meeting the serious problems created by the acute shortage 
of adequately trained personnel who can contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. Many of those engaged in work with delinquents 
need additional training. Available training must be improved by studies of 
methods by which knowledge from the behavioral, social, and psychiatric sci- 
ences can be incorporated into the training programs for such groups as probation 
officers, juvenile police, social workers, and training school personnel. Such 
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personnel must also be trained at a more rapid rate than at present. The pilot 
development of content of training for psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
scientists should be undertaken to increase the ability of personnel in these 
professions to make contributions in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

These recommendations should be carried out in proper order of magnitude 
and without delay. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you concluded your statement? 

Dr. Fexrx. That is all I have to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
unless there are questions that you may wish to ask me. 


METHOD USED BY DEPARTMENT IN MAKING STUDY 


Mr. Focarry. When a request is made by a committee like this to 
make a study of this type of problem, how is it handled in the Depart- 
ment? What happens? What is the first step ? 

Mr. Ketry. I guess it could vary. In this particular instance the 
initial activity of the Office of the ecto’ was related solely to the 
question that assures that the NIMH and the Children’s Bureau got 
together and that it was possible for the Children’s Bureau to partici- 
pate. There was a question of funds. The report made it clear that 
some of the funds provided for the National Institute of Mental 
Health could be used for this purpose. 

A further modification of that report appeared in the Senate report 
which made it clear that these funds could be used for both the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and the Children’s Bureau to par- 
ticipate in this study. 

The Office of the Secretary’s participation assured that adequate 
funds were made available for the Children’s Bureau to participate. 

After the report reached the draft stage, the Secretary’s Office par- 
ticipated in a review of the draft and a series of meetings related 
thereto; and it was determined that the report would be submitted 
to you under the auspices of the Secretary. Thus, there was a letter 
of transmittal from the Secretary. 

There was some question as to whether or not it would be sub- 
mitted directly by the Secretary or by the Public Health Service, 
the Social Security Administration, or by the NIMH and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The decision was made to transmit it under the aus- 
pices of the Secretary. 

Mr. Fogarty. The first step was that the Secretary guaranteed there 
would be sufficient funds on then brought the two groups together— 
the Children’s Bureau and the Mental Health Institute ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. And then they were on their own to start developing 
the report ? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. An element of factfinding was necessary. 

Mr. Fogarty. Take it from there, Doctor, and tell us what steps 
you took? 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE REPORT 


Dr. Fetix. The Chief of the Children’s Bureau and I got together 
for some preliminary conferences to lay out the general format of 
the report and what would be contained in it and what kind of sup- 
plementary information we would need and to determine what con- 
sultative help we would require over and above what the staff groups 
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in our offices could do. We then appointed a group of consultants—a 
group of eminent people in the field—who had had experience over 
their professional lifetime. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you speaking for both the Children’s Bureau 
and your own Institute? 

Dr. Fexrx. I intend to. Am I speaking correctly, Mrs. Oettinger? 
Would you concur? 

Mrs. Oetrincer. Absolutely. 

Dr. Frexix. We worked hand in hand and have kept each other in- 
formed at all points. 

This group was called together and we presented them with the 
problem. Asa matter of fact, we did this first by reading the direc- 
tive from the committee as contained in the committee report. The 
question was how would we develop the report? Out of this came 
some recommendations for supplementary material that it was thought 
should be supplied to the committee in order that it would have the 
complete picture. In order to - this material there were assign- 
ments made—some to the Children’s Bureau, that is, by Mrs. 
Oettinger, and by myself to the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Among these were the development of the present situation 
here and abroad, statements of programs presently in _ exist- 
ence, statistics which are largely those of the Children’s Bureau, 
since it is the organization that gathers these data. 

We thought it would be worthwhile if there were some typical re- 
search applications made out in detail in order that the committee 
would have an idea of the sort of thing we were taking about. 

We, therefore, asked several leading people in the field to prepare 
research designs of efforts that they felt were essential. These were 
prepared in consultation with us, since these were not being prepared 
as such for the submission to our Council but merely for illustrative 
purposes at this point. They may eventually come to the Council in 
this or some modified form but they were prepared for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 

These are contained in some of the supplementary documents which 
you have. 

When this was at the stage where those portions of the report as- 
signed to the National Institute of Mental Health and to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau were in draft form, members of the staffs of our two 
agencies together with Mrs. Oettinger and myself met in conference 
on several occasions to iron out differences of opinion, if there was 
any, discrepancies, duplication, and so forth. 

There then was written a report with summary and recommenda- 
tion, which was submitted to the Department through our chiefs, Sur- 

eon General Burney and Commissioner Mitchell, and from that point 
it passed from our hands so far as a document with which we had 
any more creative responsibility was concerned. 

Have I stated this correctly, Mrs. Oettinger, Mr. Mitchell, Dr. Por- 
terfield ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Not only the chronology but the spirit of it. 

a peers When did you have your part of the report com- 

ete 
r Dr. Ferrrx. December 1 and later we revised it. 
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Mr. Focarry. Do you have available a report as submitted to your 
chiefs? 

Dr. Fexrx. I think we have some carbons of this. 

I might say that with the exception of the recommendations por- 
tion this report is unchanged from what we submitted to the Depart- 
ment. The body of the report, with the exception of page 25, is the 
same. 

Mr. Focarry. Supply the committee, please, with the report as it 
left your hands. 

Dr. Fenix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Your original report and recommendations. 

Dr. Fexrx. All right, sir. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE IN REPORT 


Mr. Focarry. I am a little disappointed with the recommendations 
in this report. I expected something more concrete than you have. 
It seems to me it still deals in mnsoniieien and statistics, which is all 
we have been listening to for many years. 

I had hoped you would have a report not only relating to the 
problem but also some firm recommendations as to program and dcl- 
lars. That islacking in the report. 

Yesterday we concluded a 2-day hearing on another very important 
problem, that of environmental hated We were able to get dollar 
figures, what is needed to do a good job, and justifications for the ex- 
penditure of additional funds in this area, and, to a certain extent, 
what kind of organization it would take to develop this kind of 
program. 

FUNDS NEEDED TO IMPLEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Do you have in mind just what kind of program we can expect from 
these recommendations, how it would be handled, the number of addi- 
tional people it would take, and how much it would cost to do a good 
job in this area? 

Dr. Fexrx. I do not have available the number of personnel it would 
take. We had projected funds for demonstration projects for some 
fundamental research, some funds were for pilot projects in the train- 
ing of personnel as we have done in the mental retardation field, some 
additional funds for our own staff, because if this is to develop into a 
program of any sizable scope we will need some additional experts. 

There was contained in the report which went from the Surgeon 
General to the Department a recommendation for funds totaling, for 
fiscal year 1961, $1,800,000. I am not speaking of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Mr. Focarry. In addition to what you have in the budget now? 

Dr. Fevix. Yes, sir. If what we projected were to be carried out I 
would like to make it clear it would have to be above what the budget 
is now, because the President’s budget, as you are aware, projects some 
nt big but this will be absorbed rather rapidly in research projects 
anc 





Mr. Focartry. The President’s budget so far as I am concerned 
shows no increases. Overall it has gone backward rather than ahead. 
I think I made that very clear when you were here at the regular 
hearings, and I hope we can reverse that trend. 
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Do you have a breakdown of that $1,800,000? 

Dr. Feurx. I do, yes. 

For research projects we estimated $250,000 for the first year. 

For demonstration projects and field studies $1,250,000. 

For training grants $200,000. 

For additional staff and personal services necessary to support the 
staff $100,000, which totals $1,800,000. 


TRAINING GRANTS 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that $250,000 for training grants is a 
good start? 

Dr. Ferx. It should be remembered we are doing something in this 
area now. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not going to do much with the budget you 
supported for 1961. 

r. Fevix. I am speaking to what we are doing currently. 

Mr. Focarty. Training progress will be stopped right in its tracks 
unless we can correct it. I do not think you can boast much about 
what you are doing in the field of training now. That is not your 
fault. Iam not blaming you. You could doa much better job if you 
had a few more dollars in training. There is still a great shortage of 
this kind of personnel, is there not ? 

Dr. Fexrx. Yes, sir. Mrs. Oettinger can speak to the shortage of 
some types of personnel better than I because this is something with 
which she and her Bureau are particularly concerned. 

From the point of view of mental health personnel needed in this 
area, as I have testified before, there is a shortage, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think I asked you a year ago if you could effectively 
use more money in this area. I thought you said you could use two 
or three times as much if you had it. 

Dr. Fexrx. I looked at the record before I came and that is a true 
statement of what I said, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you still feel the same way ? 

_ Dr. Fexrx. I have had no reason to change my opinion since then, 
sir. 
Mr. Focartry. That just convinces me we are not doing a good job 
in this area. 

Dr. Fetrx. I hope the committee understands I am speaking as a 
person who is concerned with the field and not with regard to other 
considerations which are important to the administration. 

Mr. Focarry. I am not concerned about that. When I ask you 
these questions, of course, that frees you from that responsibility. 
We expect you will give your best professional judgment in answering 
any questions we ask. 

Dr. Frxrx. I am sincerely trying to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. That is all we expect. 

Do you have anything else you want to say on this? 

Dr. Frerix. Nothing unless the committee wishes to ask something. 


Mr. Fogarty. I think we had better hear from Mrs. Oettinger. 
Go right ahead. . 


Mr. Mitchell, have you a statement? 
Mr. Mircue... No, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT oF Cuisr, CHILpREN’s Bureau 


Mrs. Orrtincer. I think we have had from Dr. Felix an excellent 
background of our combined reports so that we have a picture of the 
summary and recommendations and the framework in which we 
operated in order to bring this joint study to your attention. 

As has already been indicated, we realized that any report we could 
make to you would go well beyond the focus of the competence of 
the Children’s Bureau and National Institute of Mental Health. One 
of the problems in that situation is the fact that we do need a coordi- 
nated approach to juvenile delinquency, and as Dr. Felix has indi- 
cated, within the Department the Children’s Bureau has been charged 
with that function, so our efforts on coordination at an intradepart- 
mental level bring into play the Office of Education, and other operat- 
ing agencies concerned largely with this problem. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


On an interdepartmental level we have, as you know, the Inter-De- 
partmental Committee on Children and Youth which covers 34 oper- 
ating agencies of Government. 

Mr. Foaarry. I hope it is more effective than the Committee on Ag- 
ing has been so far. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. During the 11 years of the existence of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee attention has been directed to the functions 
that many of the departments of Government have been providing for 
juvenile delinquency. 

This has particularly been centered in a subcommittee, a very active 
subcommittee during these 11 years, on juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Foaarry. I did not mean by my remark to say they were not 
doing a good job, because I do not know. 

However, 1 do know the Committee on Aging has not been very 
effective. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I do know that ours is a loose organization. The 
Children’s Bureau in its mission of coordinating does provide the 
secretariat to this Inter-Departmental Committee. The Secretary 
charges me with the responsibility of acting as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

However, we do not have the opportunity to do as productive work 
in the way of findings as we might of all the activities undertaken in 
various activities of the Federal Government. Perhaps this is a weak- 
ness, that there is not staff support which would make it possible for 
us to bring forth a definitive pattern of what the Federal Govern- 
ment can and perhaps should do in relation to juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Focarry. I am giving you the opportunity this morning to tell 
us what, in your professional opinion needs to be done. This takes 
you from under any restrictions that you might otherwise be under. 


COORDINATION WITH VARIOUS FEDERAL AGENCIES AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Mrs. Orrttncer. In this area of coordination, as a professional 
person, I might suggest that had we more staff we could perhaps 
carry on a more consistent and systematic inquiry into how we could 
all act together in the various departments of Government, and this 
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would give us a blueprint, at least something to be sure we were work- 
ing together not only on a Federal level but also in relation with the 
States. 

Contacts with the various States also would reflect the various con- 
tributions that can be made toward reduction of juvenile delinquency 
on the State level and, subsequently, on the local level. I am think- 
ing in terms of our responsibility as a focal point in government in 
relation to these matters pertaining to children, specifically juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you are also thinking in the field of prevention, 
are you not? 

rs. Oerrincer. Indeed we are. We think of prevention not only 
within the Department, but, in a special sense prevention within the 
operations of our own Children’s Bureau. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Denton. I notice in this report you do not put much emphasis 
on environment. I know during the time I was prosecutor in my 
own county we found most of the juvenile delinquency in an area just 
around the business district. 

I notice Dr. Felix said that most juvenile delinquency came within 
the lower income bracket. We had many places where there were 
poor communities on the outskirts of town. We had very little juve- 
nile delinquency from those areas. 

It seemed to me that in juvenile delinquency, environment played 
a very important part. I notice your report said very little on that. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We recognized there were a variety of factors. 
Certainly in the deteriorated slum areas of large cities we have the 
largest concentration of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Denton. The boys had no playgrounds, were on the streets, 
had nothing to do. The boy out in the. country can build a baseball 
diamond or anything like that. Even if he did take apples from the 
field it would probably not be an offense classed as juvenile delin- 
quency. If he took the apples off a stand in the city, it might be. 

I thought environment played a tremendous part. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I do not think we meant in our report to in any 
way minimize the importance of environment because I think we 
have all agreed on this. That is why we talked about interdepart- 
mental activities. The field of housing is considering their responsi- 
bility as they do urban renewal jobs. They see there is some plan 
for playgrounds and group activities so we do not have to turn to 
gang activities or even to individual—— 

Mr. Denton. I think you can find adult delinquency in that area, 
too. 

Mrs. Oertincer. Another thing Dr. Felix has mentioned is our 
own concern about the atmosphere in which children grow up, the 
models they have in the way of adult behavior, not only in the criminal 
groups but in some of the people whose standards of mor: ality seem 
to be changing. These cannot help but affect the child as he looks 
for his value system. 

Dr. Fexrx. I would concur in that. 
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Mrs. Orrrtncer. So in thinking of our activities in this coordina- 
tion aspect that is the broadest approach. 

As we looked upon the actual study which you directed us to do 
in our early consultation, I think Dr. Felix and I both agreed that 
while there is no way to have a clear-cut differentiation between that 
which belongs to the National Institute of Mental Health and that 
which belongs to the Children’s Bureau, there always will be a start 
from a different sociological or psychological approach and then 
comes a middle ground. 


DIVISION OF ACTIVITIES 


In order to be as practical as we could be in making this report, 
the division of labor we tried to set up was for the Children’s Bureau 
to concentrate on the sociological aspects and the social services that 
are available in the fields of correction as well as in the field of 
prevention, and to limit our focus. This was the attack we made. 

You might be interested in knowing that in analyzing this we 
came to the conclusion that with the millions of children involved in 
this problem it is of great moment for us to bring together those 
things which over the years we have observed in consultation and 
advice which we have given through the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

You know that in one form or another this has been an activity of 
the Children’s Bureau which always must have been selective because 
we never had the complete staffing that would be necessary to meet all 
the requests that come to us for consultation. We have always had 
to try to select the things which would have the biggest impact. 

In 1954 when the Division of Juvenile Delinquency was established 
we tried to select those areas where we could actually bring together 
citizens’ groups and a variety of the voluntary agencies as well as 
the local and State agencies which are dealing with the child at all 
stages of delinquency. 


USE OF PREVENTION METHODS 


We think one of the most important places for prevention is the 
time the child is first adjudged delinquent. Technically that is really 
the only time we can say that this child has delinquent tendencies, 
the first time he is picked up by the police. He may be released or 
he may come before the court, in which case he is a first offender. 

Even at that point we think this is not only treatment and control 
but even prevention to find out more about what can be done for this 
child at the earliest time. 

Therefore we were concerned more and more about children coming 
in contact with the police and we look into the fact that the police 
now handle four times as many children under 18 for delinquent be- 
havior than they refer to the juvenile courts. 

As the child population increases the number of children who 
come to the attention of the police undoubtedly will be greater unless 
delinquency is sharply curbed. 

Nearly half of the boys who come to the attention of the courts do 
so on minor charges—truancy, running away, acts of carelessness and 
mischief. 
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Because of this the police are increasingly having to settle minor 
disputes. This contact should be a case-finding opportunity where 
we can say that these are children who are likely to get into more 
serious trouble. 

REPEATERS 


We know very little about the child repeaters who have had contact 
with the police. This is another very important ou 

We know that three-fourths of the children served by the juvenile 
aid program of the New York City Police Department do not get into 
trouble again. Many of those w ‘ho do appear before the court are 
on minor charges. All of these youngsters are a matter of concern 
to us as we look into those groups ‘beginning delinquent behavior with 
whom we work consistently. 


DETENTION FACILITIES 


We move next to look at the detention facilities. I think we have 
shared with you the concern that the State White House Conference 
reports are making repeatedly. In too many States there is no place 
to bring children but to the jails, so we have between 75,000 and 
100,000 ‘children in jail for the pa of detention facilities. 

In our study we brought these figures up to date so we might be able 
to talk at this time in history from a basis of fact as we look at the 
situation over the country. 

Similarly in probation we looked at the caseloads of the probation 
officers and we found that the probation officer now can spend on the 
average only 1 hour per child per month on all the work connected 
with his case, including travel time, case recording, and his other 
duties. 

You look at this and wonder how you can hope to rehabilitate a 
child at that point. We would like to study what a probation officer 

might do, were he given more time to really use his professional skill. 

I think you also question that if the probation officer is so limited 
in ‘aia: he is able to do, how long is he, as a trained professional 
worker, going to continue in the field of probation with the lack of 
satisfaction that comes to him. 

At the same time our studies show good probation services cost 
about one-fifteenth as much as good training school services per child 
per year. It isa matter of economics when we look at the caseloads for 
the estimated 3,752 probation officers who now work in the juvenile 
courts. They have at least three times as large a caseload as they 
should have according to professional standards. 


JUVENILE OFFICERS 


Only half the counties in the country have juvenile officers. 

In our consultation we recognized the need for training of these 
probation officers, but even more there was recognition of the need to 
find out what training they should have. Maybe there are many things 
that a probation officer does which do not require the highly specialized 
2 years graduate social service training that is standard. Perhaps he 
should be relieved of certain activities 
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Mr. Denton. The best probation officer I ever knew had no train- 
ing atall. He was an old ballplayer. 

Ie knew the boys. He knew their families. He did remarkable 
work. He just had a natural ability. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. This is the kind of thing we are becoming aware 
of. There is not much hope in the foreseeable future that we can have 
completely trained social workers. The scarcity is too great. 

Rather than just saying this is the standard and this is not the 
standard, if we could have a study made to find out. what jobs and what 
parts of the job could properly relate to a man with natural ability, 
and what he could do under the supervision of somebody who was 
trained, and what cases the man without training could handle most 
effectively and what cases he could not handle because of the highly 
specialized technical nature of the problem. These could be turned 
over to somebody who had had professional experience. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


We must utilize the manpower we have. Somebody with natural 
ability, such as this ballplayer, is something coming to the atten- 
tion of the profession. We are being realistic about it and talking 
about a way where we would satisfy the need for professional train- 
ing which I do not wish to minimize. 

At the same time we must extract those things which could be done 
in a satisfactory manner and other responsibilities could be set up as 
an acceptable way of programing for trained probation officers. This 
would be a real contribution. 

Similarly in the overburdened training schools, at the moment our 
study shows that if we are going to treat delinquent children and give 
them more than custodial care there must be an overhauling of the job 
specifications of what people do in training schools. There should be 
more opportunities for inservice training of the people working in the 
training schools. 

STUDIES ON TRAINING 


We have made some small studies of this kind of training and what 
is effective. We have been helped by voluntary foundation funds in 
doing this. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you come to any conclusions ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Focartry. Can you supply those conclusions for the record? 

Mrs. Orrttncer. Yes, I would be glad to. 

(The information supplied follows :) 


None of the personnel beginning work in training schools is specifically trained 
for his job. We have made a small start through a workshop at the University 
of California at Berkeley in 1956, and through participation in the Committee 
on Corrections of the Council on Social Work Education, toward developing some 
of the necessary material for inclusion in the professional curriculums, In two 
successive workshops at Rutgers University in 1957 and 1958, we have further 
developed a basic framework of inservice training for personnel in institutions, 
that will serve to resolve some of their training problems. 

Briefly stated, we have developed a method of inservice training which is 
practical for the wide variety of different people working in institutions. The 
goals of this training are to achieve improved attitudes of personnel and to pro- 
vide part of the knowledge and skills that are necessary both to control chil- 
dren and to change their behavior. Since the institutions do not have a pri- 
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mary goal of training personnel, any such training must be secondary to the 
care of the children and cannot have a large portion of time of employees 


devoted to it. ’ 
Our conclusions indicate that we can implement this training procedure with 


only slight changes in current organization and personnel of the individual 
institutions. It would require one person with training responsibility who 
understands clinical procedures and the daily operation of the institution. This 
person would be required to identify the training needs and the problems of 
personnel. Using these problems on which to base training he could then pro- 
vide a high motivation for learning. The examples of the knowledge and skills 
needed would be drawn from the daily operation of the institution itself. With 
this high motivation to learn, communication can be established between the 
different segments of personnel who work in the institution, better understand- 
ing of each other’s operations can be gained, and the smoother running, more 
effective institutional program achieved. Our findings show that this method is 
more effective than the formal academic lectures which now usually serve as 
inservice training but which are not realistically meeting the training needs 
of personnel since the urgent problems they have on the job are not being 
answered. Our experiences also show that administrative acceptance and un- 
derstanding are essential to the proper functioning of the new method. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We have underway right now some further small 
studies that can give us more clues. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


We think it is very timely that we should have some fiscal study of 
what should be done with training schools because in this report to 
you you will observe that we have studied nine States. We found 
that the money that was needed for renovation, enlargement, and ex- 
pansion of training schools in the next 5 years is estimated at $168 
million. Only about $33 million has been committed by the States 
to take care of this. 

These nine States have a training population of about two-thirds of 
the total of the children of the country because in the study which we 
contracted for with the University of Pennsylvania they picked the 
most populous States. This gives us some idea of the critical times 
we are hving in. A State must face either the enlargement of 
their facilities for training schools because of the increased child 
population plus increased proportion of children getting into trouble 
or work out some other plan to take care of these youngsters. 

I would like to know in our training schools in this country what 
proportion of the youngsters really need to be in training schools. 
Is this the best place for them? Are there other ways to take care of 
them rather than building more institutions? 

Can we work out other plans which would better suit their needs 
for rehabilitation ? 

You remember in the days before the Social Security Act the 
Children’s Bureau made that kind of study. Therefore, when we 
were ready for the Social Security Act we were able to give a picture 
of how aid to dependent children or other foster care methods might 
be substituted for the then overcrowded institutional settings. We 
had alternate plans for dependent neglected children. Similarly, we 
need to know more about youngsters who are now in these large train- 
ing schools, where we find only one section of the country reports they 
are meeting the standards of $8.39 per child per day. This is the 
cost to meet the standards of proper supervision and other care. 
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Maybe we are setting up a costly scheme for taking care of these de- 
linquent children and at the same time not achieving our ends. 

We do not have enough trained staff to make more than a dent in 
curbing juvenile delinquency, and I refer to policemen and judges 
and training school personnel. In this area of training we recognize 
the shortage of social workers and those who have proper supervisory 
responsibilities in relation to prevention programs as well as in rela- 
tion to correctional programs, 


PROBLEM OF COORDINATION 


Finally, I think the Children’s Bureau is constantly aware as they 
look at the situation within the States of the problem of coordina- 
tion. Through the welfare services and crippled children’s programs, 
and others which underpin delinquency services, we look into what 
arrangements the States have for a coordinated approach toward 
delinquency. The study we have made in these past months shows 
us we have anywhere from two to five agencies in many of the States. 

There is very little coordination between the public agencies, less 
between public and private, and even less between those communities 
which often have developed their services on a local level as far back 
as 1870 and still continue to operate on an 1870 level in relation to 
how they take care of children. 

If the child is lucky and lives in one part of the State he may get 
one treatment; if you live in another part of the State he may be 
subjected to antiquated ways of dealing with the problem. This dif- 
fers even within States. This is a matter of grave concern to us as we 
try to work directly with these States. 

Many times as a result of our consultation we do have States who 
pull themselves up by their bootstraps, communities which are doing 
splendid jobs, citizens committees who are looking at this with tre- 
mendous insight and understanding and they are seeking and finding 
funds on a voluntary level. 

They do ask for help and an interchange of technical information 
which can help them to go in the right direction. 

We feel, therefore, we would like to promote and stimulate and 
develop projects which already have been shown to be promising. 
We would like to look at new ways related to the field of correction. 
We also have, as a result of our initial charge pertaining to child life, 
some dreams of looking into some of the truly preventive aspects of 
delinquency. We could start with children who are young, who live 
in normal populations, or who are subjected to environmental or 
certain climates where they cannot live up to their greatest potential 
for one reason or another. 

The White House Conference will help us point out some ways and 
other reports show great concern of the citizens in prevention. 

We should not only investigate but report upon conditions affecting 
child life. 

As you know, we have a publication program. We even now are 
working toward bringing out a series of facts and facets to keep 
this program up to date and to bring to citizens groups and others 
the latest information on juvenile delinquency in a way which is 
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readable, which they can understand, and which they can put to 
work. This is askill we have dev eloped over the years. 

We would like even more to bring almost a contagion of informa- 
tion to people who want to know about delinquency and keep them 
informed on a simple level through our publications. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you. That is a good statement. 

Will you also supply the committee with your original recom- 
mendations to Mr. Mitchell ? 


ADDITIONAL FUND NEEDS OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Do you have figures which you had in the original recommenda- 
tions as to your needs for personnel and funds? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. In our original report we estimated for the first 
fiscal year $444,000 for staff personnel. This would give us a start 
in creating a larger juvenile delinquency representation in the regions. 
We feel in the regions we need more firsthand information. We 
would be able to conduct more surveys and provide technical consul- 
tation. We would enlarge such factfinding activities as we have and 
expand the Bureau’s public ations, and perh: ips work toward advisory 
committee work and more stafling in relation to the Interdepartmental 
Committee. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would that total be? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. $444,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That takes in all of these things? 

Mrs. Orertrincer. Yes. That is for the staff. 

Mr. Focarry. What other expenses are there ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Research on child life could be started with about 
$500,000 on the intrabureau operation in line with our charge in the 
1912 act. 

Then we spoke in our fiscal recommendations also of demonstra- 
tion projects, field studies, and research. We have been limited in 
carrying out these as satisfactorily as we would like to, and the De- 
partment has supported bills that are aimed to specifically concen- 
trate upon this in the delinquency field. 

In the meantime—— 

Mr. Focarry. The bill which passed the Senate would help in this 
respect ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It is pending before the House? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes. 

In the meantime the Social Security Cooperative Research Au- 
thority would make it possible on an interim basis perhaps to carry 
out some kind of beginning in concentrating on the delinquency 
aspects of field and study projects. This would amount to $750,000 
for this purpose. 

Mr, Denton. The work is largely the work of the probation of- 
ficer in dealing with juvenile delinquency. He is appointed by the 
State court. 

Do you think there should be some matching funds? 

Mrs. Oertincer. I think projects with matching funds always are 
the most satisfactory if that 1s possible. 
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Many States in their present state of development could not get 
together, since probation officers are appointed on local levels. It 
would be difficult to gather matching funds of a significant amount. 

A regional plan probably would be more satisfactory because it 
would have more demonstration value. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Denon. You do not find as much in rural areas as in cities? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We have evidence to the effect that juvenile de- 
linquency is increasing in rural areas, too. 

Mr. MircueE.y. I would caution against too heavy emphasis on any 
single service such as that rendered by a probation officer. For one 
reason, those are the people who deal with delinquency after it has 
occurred, 

While it has preventive aspects in the sense of prevention of return 
of these offenders, one of the great lacks in this field in my humble 
judgment is in the preventive techniques. That is finding out the 
basic causes and designing programs to decrease the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency. 

I would not emphasize or deemphasize either side. A well-rounded 
program involves both prevention and attempts at cutting down the 
incidence as well as effective and intelligent dealing with delinquency 
once it has occurred. 

In that area the probation officer is extremely important. 

Beyond that we have the institutions, juvenile courts, and so on, all 
of which are attempting to do the best job they can in the face of the 
information that is available. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


I would add this further word about the need for research. I think 
the report itself emphasizes the tremendous areas of lack of informa- 
tion that we have in this field. There has been a deficiency, so to 
speak, in statutory authorization which has prevented more progress 
in this area than otherwise might be made. That is, that there is no 
statutory authorization such as is contemplated by the Senate bill S. 
694 to receive funds and make grants to others for research in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The Children’s Bureau can perform that research which can be ac- 
complished with its own personnel but it has no authorization to go 
beyond that as contemplated by Senate bill 694. 

Mr. Denton. The FBI has figures on that, does it not ? 

Mr. Mircnexi. Figures about the incidence, gentlemen. There is 
plenty of information about that. 

Mr. Focarry. The Children’s Bureau has that. 

Mr. Mircuetu. There is quite a bit of information in the report and 
the appendix to the report, also. 

Mr. Foearry. If this legislation is passed, there is no guarantee that 
the administration or the Bureau of the Budget will allow you to do 
any of that research, anyway. ‘There are a lot of words, but when it 
comes down to dollars and cents you are lacking in this report. That 
is the way it is too often. We get studies and reports and talk, but 
that’s all. 
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Mr. Mircuetx. I get the point. The Bureau did make its recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Foegarry. That is why I am asking these questions, to give the 
Bureau a chance to get on the record what they recommended in the 
beginning. I am not saying it is your fault. These decisions were 
made “topside.” 

Congress can do something about it if we know the facts. 
Go right ahead, Mrs. Oettinger. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS UNDER PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Mrs. Orrrincer. The additional recommendations we made were 
dependent on legislation regarding training grants and grants to 
States for State-action proposals. We would like to see the States 
each determine what they would like to do in their State; and then, 
having come up with a proposal which would be approved, subse- 
quently anticipate annual grants to States to help them coordinate 
their activities within the States. In our original proposal, there- 
fore, we asked something around $2,700,000 for that kind of activity 
and training grants. 

Mr. Foaarry. Can we do that under existing law ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. No. The things I have just spoken to you about 
are something which was projected. I was completing the picture 
of what we asked for. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS UNDER EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. I see. And what was it under the current legisla- 
tion ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. $444,000 for staff expansion and $750,000 for dem- 
onstration projects, studies, and research under “Cooperative research 
in social security.” There are two items. 

Mr. Focarry. There are two items we could do something about 
under existing law ? 

Mrs. Oerrrincer. Yes; plus the special unit on research in child- 
life of $500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. That is three, then. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Three items. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the total amount ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. $944,000 plus $750,000 for demonstration projec ts. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you complete your other recommendations under 
proposed legislation ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Does that give your complete picture, then? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. That gives the complete picture of what we pro 
posed in both areas. 


INCIDENCE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. Is the incidence of juvenile delinquency rising? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I think the Children’s Bureau findings show that 
it is rising and has risen for 9 consecutive years, and it has been rising 
at a rate five times as fast as the rise in se child population of chil- 
dren from 10 to 17 years of age. 
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Mr. Foaarry. I think you told us in your regular statement that the 
problem has doubled in the last 10 years. , 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes, that is true. I have more detailed figures on 
the numbers of children, court cases. That has not only more than 
doubled, but by conservative estimates, between 3 million and 4 million 
children will come to the attention of juvenile courts for acts of delin- 
quency during the next decade. If the delinquency rate remains at the 
present level and is applied to the increase in child population, there 
will be 810,000 such children in 1965 alone. If the rate continues at 
the same proportion it has in the past decade, there will be 1,070,000 
such children in 1965, and 1,365,000 in 1970. At present rates about 
one boy in five gets in juvenile court on delinquency charges during 
his adolescence. 


INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. Focarry. This gets back to Mr. Denton’s question. Is the trend 
toward urbanization aggravating the problem of juvenile delinquency ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think our evidence shows this is true. It is not 
only urbanization, but the mobility of people, the fact that they come 
into centers where they are ill-prepared to live from their past expe- 
rience. Parental controls are loosened. We find parents baffled by the 
transition which is happening so rapidly to the parents themselves. 
They have so little support to act in their parental capacity. 

We find, for example, they do take responsibility for the very young 
child, but as the child gets to be 6 or 7 years old they feel the school 
can take care of him. They do not have that close association Mr. 
Denton was talking about where the boys goes out in the fields and 
helps, and plays in natural surroundings. It is artificial. These peo- 
ple who are urbanized themselves have not adjusted to it. 

Dr. Fexrx. There are one or two interesting points which are shown 
by these data, Mr. Chairman. 

One of them gives me personally hope that we can find some an- 
swers. The statistics which Mrs. Oettinger has quoted, if looked at 
over a period of a decade or two, show that the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency is not a steady, straight line of increase. It fluctuates up 
and down. In bad times economically, delinquency drops. In good 
times it goes up. In times of war and stress and things of that nature, 
it goes up. Something affects the incidence of delinquency. I do 
not know what. This is one thing we have to look into, but something 
does affect it. 

This strikes me at once, of course, because if you look at the figures 
for one mental illness, schizophrenia, you find the incidence has re- 
mained fairly steady over 100 years, would you not say, Dr. Gardner? 
Dr. Gardner is a psychiatrist in Boston. 

We have to find something outside of environmental influences to 
complete the picture in schizophrenia. We probably have to in 
juvenile eT also. Something will affect these figures how- 
ever, because they do not remain constant. They go up and down. 

Another interesting thing which has been brought out by some of 
the people in the field of the social sciences is that urbanization has 
meant something rather interesting as far as people are concerned. 
As people move to the city, the proportion of people who are engaged 
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in what is called services as opposed to the production of products 
becomes greater. I believe now over half of the people in the United 
States who are in the labor force are in what is called services rather 
than production, such as manufacturing, farming, and things of that 
nature. Services run all the way from professional services to a 
barber, beautician, anyone who does something as a service—a repair- 
man, or anything of that nature. 

It appears also that there is less sti ibility as far as staying in one 
spot and getting roots down among people engaged in services than 
among people engaged in production. If a person is, let us say, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of electric appliances, he usually stays in 
that area where manufacture of this kind is carried on. On the other 
hand, a person who may be a migrant laborer, who may be a semi- 
skilled laborer of one kind or another, will move to where the serv- 
ices are demanded. They are demanded pretty well over the country 
at one time or another. 

This means they will move to this city because there are more serv- 
ices demanded in this city than in some other place. If times get a 
little hard there, they w ill go someplace else. 

One raises the question analy Since we know something 
about what disruption of roots means to children and to their general 
adjustment, should we not investigate further this lack of roots? 
This is a phenomenon of a more highly urbanized community. 

I understand from some of the experts that this is something you 
ean find if you look back over the centuries in many countries. They 
get to the point that they do not have to produce with their hands so 
much. 

Mr. Focarry. Has any study ever been made of the delinquency 
rate among the children of migratory farmworkers ? 

Miss Emery. Not that I know of as such. Dr. Bobbitt, do you 
remember? I think they have not been separated out from other 
children. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. However, there is information on the rate of in- 
crease in juvenile delin quency. It has been greater in predominantly 
rural areas and small towns than in large towns. The rate has gone 
up faster in the last year. This finding, which is of considerable 
interest, may also indicate that in an age of rapid transportation 
and mass communications, factors of physical space and population 
density may be less important that the nature and tempo of social 
life. 

There is no such thing as getting out into the country any more. 
These youngsters who live in the rural situations are also affected by 
our rate of change and our mass communications and in other ways 
are being infected by some of the less desirable aspects of our current 
society. 

Mr. Mrircnetu. I seriously doubt that there are such figures, Mr. 
Chairman. In the Employment Service I was fairly close to that. 
There has been a considerable amount of work done in health and in 
education of migrant children. 

Mr. Foearry. There is still much to be done. 
Mr. Mitcueti. Yes, a tremendous amount to be done. 
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Mr. Fogarty. We have not even hit the high spots yet on that 
problem. 
Mr. Mircuetu. That is right. 


COST OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Focarry. What is the estimated cost of juvenile delinquency 
in this country ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I think the figure of over $200 million as the cost 
of apprehending and treating delinquents has come to my attention, 
but it is very difficult, as you know, to estimate the total cost. 

Dr. Frerrx. You are speaking now about the cost for the custody 
and rehabilitation of the delinquent. If the chairman was speaking 
to the cost to the public as a result of delinquency, direct or indirect, 
I believe the Children’s Bureau has a figure of around $20 billion. 
This is loss in property, all sorts of things which come under the 
heading of cost. 

Mrs. OrrriNncer. That was the figure I used in my report to the 
Orthopsychiatric Society. 

Dr. Feutx. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Denton. Over how longa period oftime? A year? 

Dr. Ferrx. That is my understanding from the Children’s Bureau. 

Dr. Hosgs. That figure is total cost of crime. 

Dr. Fexrx. That is correct. You can divide that by the percentage 
of delinquents who are juveniles and come out with a figure. 

Mr. Larrp. Where did you get that figure? 

Dr. Fetrx. I got it from the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Larrp. Where did the Children’s Bureau get it ? 

Mr. Denton. The FBI? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. The FBI was one source. 

Mr. Latrp. The FBI figure is a crime figure. I would like to know 
where you got it on juvenile delinquency. I am becoming a little 
confused on these figures here. 

Mr. Focarty. The FBI estimate was $20 billion for the cost of all 
crimes in the country. 

Mr. Latrp. That includes not only juvenile, but includes every- 
thing. This record seems to be putting this cost all in the juvenile 
field. 

Dr. Fexrx. One relationship, Mr. Laird, to juveniles here. This is 

a total figure, but it must be remembered also that the great proportion 
of adult “delinquents began their delinquency in their juvenile years. 
This is the greatest recruiting source for adult delinquency. 

Mrs. Oerrrncer. Further reading of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, an article in which one of 
our staff members reported : This estimate of the cost to the American 
public in property values stolen by juvenile delinquents has been 
estimated in the report to the U.S. Senate subcommittee to be about 
$115 million. The $20 billion, as you know, was the cost of all crime, 
but they also indicated that they could ferret out the $115 million that 
is known to be the result of di amage through acts of vandalism and 
other property costs. 
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Mr. Denton. They report those juvenile cases to the FBI; do they 
not ? 

Mrs. Orrtincer. Yes, 

Mr. Denton. I have seen the reports. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarry. How many emotionally disturbed children are there 
in this country today? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Dr. Felix, you are the expert on the emotionally 
disturbed. 

Dr. Fenix. I do not know that there are any very accurate figures. 
It has been estimated that there are tela 1 million such children i in 
the population between the ages of, I believe, 10 and 17; is it not, Dr. 
Bobbitt ? 

Dr. Boxssirr. Five and seventeen. 

Dr. Frettx. Between 5 and 17, about a million such children. These 
are in school. There are about half a million in addition who have 
been excluded from schools because they are so disturbed that they 
cannot get along in the school. There are probably about 6,000, I 
guess—something on that order—who are institutionalized in adult 
institutions for lack of a better place to put them. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is a real problem; is it not? 

Dr. Fexrx. Yes, sir; it is a real problem. 

Mr. Focarry. And we have not even begun to meet the high spots 
there, either; have we? 

Dr. Fer1x. No. Thisisastory in itself. This isa very real problem, 

Mr. Focarry. Someone said, at an earlier hearing, that we have 
more information about pigs than we do about children. 

Dr. Fexi1x. That could well be true. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES PROVIDED IN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Focarry. Do the schools provide adequate psychiatric services 
for disturbed children ? 

Dr. Fexrx. In most places they do not, because they do not have the 
facilities. Some places provide some services. I do not know of any 
place—Dr. Gardner is an expert in this area—I do not know of any 
place in the United States where we could say they actually provide 
totally adequate services. Is that correct, Dr. Gardner? 

Dr. Garpner. I doubt that they do. Some communities can be 
— to as outstanding in this area, but they are very few and far 
vetween, and even they would admit they were not covering the field. 


DETECTION OF EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS AT EARLY AGE 


Mr. Focarry. Can the emotional problems which underlie much 
juvenile delinquency be identified at an early age? 

Dr. Ferrx. Perhaps so. That is not a good answer, and I know it. 
I think much of it can be. I should hasten to add that the predictive 
instruments we have are not foolproof by a lot. One of the problems 
we face here is that since they are not as good as they should be—and 
this is where we need additional research and need it badly—we have 
the problem of the hazard of false positives. In other words, we might 
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identify as predelinquents youngsters who were not in fact prede- 
linquents if we use test instruments of this kind. I would say our pre- 
dictive instruments are probably 70 or 75 percent accurate. I am not 
speaking now of individual examinations, because this is a very de- 
tailed sort of thing. 

Dr. Garpyer. I think the predictive instruments we have and can 
use pick up both the potential delinquent and the potential emotionally 
disturbed child. When it comes to arranging child-care services, you 
really go at both problems in the same way. Even though they will 
pick up a certain number of youngsters who probably will become 
delinquent, among those are those who will not become delinquent 
but express their difficulties in some kind of neurotic behavior which 
may not be antisocial. We do have a general predictive instrument 
and a good instrument, for example which is being tried far and wide, 
Glueck’s predictive scale, of the Harvard University Law School, 
which shows great promise for picking up both types of youngsters 
by the age of 6or7 years, 

Mr. Foaarry. I think that is the one I heard something about. 

Dr. Garpner. It is a very carefully done bit of work, Mr. Fogarty, 
and now is being tried in various school systems to see how valid an 
instrument it is and how reliable it is. I think this or some instru- 
ment like it shows great promise. 

Mr. Focarry. How much are we doing to diagnose and identify 
these emotional problems which precede juvenile delinquency ? 

Dr. Feiix. Not a great deal, unfortunately, because there are not 
enough personnel to do this. There needs to be a great deal more. 
There needs to be, as I said, more research to sharpen our instruments 
and there needs to be also a great many more people at many different 
levels—in school systems, in other agencies in the community. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


It is my understanding—and I think some here can testify to this 
more accurately than I—that in some countries, for instance France, 
the number of these youngsters who apparently are predelinquent or 
will become delinquent is only a fraction, on a rate basis, of what it is 
m the United States. I would like to know more about this and the 
“why” of it, because this might help us to identify and predict such 
things in the United States. 

Mr. Denton. In what country? France? 

Dr. Ferrx. In France. Dr. Hobbs, who is here, has had some ex- 
perience with that. I believe I am correct on that. 

Dr. Hogss. About an eighth, or something of that sort. 

Dr, Fenix. Roughly an eighth. 

Mr. Denton. How is it in London? 

Dr. Hoprrs. I do not know the comparative rates in the other coun- 
tries. England and the Scandinavian countries have experienced the 
same increase we have experienced since the war, while the converse 
is true in France, with a steady decline from the end of the war and 
the occupation until 1954, at which point there was an upsurge which 
is still going on. 

Mr. Focarry. There was a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Judge Kohler on why there is less juvenile delinquency in 
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Europe than in this country. I did not read the article. Was it well 
written ? 

Dr. Hosps. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What are some of the reasons they have less de- 
linquency there than here? 

Dr. Hozss. Sir, I do not know that we have the precise kinds of 
inquiry which would lead one to talk with the kind of confidence you 
would like to have, but one can speculate that these several factors 
are involved. I will speak just about France, which I know. 

One factor is that the French family has remained much more co- 
hesive than the American family, exerting its influence not only on 
its children but on the adults throughout the life span. 

A second thing which I would place very high is that the general 
program for children in France strikes me as much more adequately 
conceived than ours, both with respect to emotionally disturbed 
youngsters and with respect to children who are adjudicated as de- 
linquents. 

Overall, their program for identification and early care I think 
is impressively better than ours on the average, although we have 
localities and institutions which are quite distinguished. State by 
state, I should have to say that France is considerably ahead of us 
in this regard. 

A third factor is the economic one which Dr. Felix has already men- 
tioned. By our standards, France is a very poor country. By com- 
parison with other countries, it is wealthy. The adolescent does not 
have an automobile. He does not have much extra money to spend. 
He does not have the role of consumer that he has in the United States. 
I think this is perhaps involved. 

Another factor is the opportunity to go to work early. Judge 
Kohler stressed the opportunity to get adequate work experiences 
while growing up and developing a sense of responsibility. 

Another variable which I think is extremely important is that the 
French have a much less punitive attitude toward youngsters than 
we have. They have much more emphasis on education, treatment, 
and much less on punishment . This is what really distresses me as I 
observe what actually happens to children. 

Finally, I would saath that the French as a people are much 
more concerned with the explicit definition of moral values among 
adults as well as among children. They are self-consciously con- 
cerned with defining standards for themselves and with helping 
youngsters define their aspirations in life. 

This sounds very positive. There are, of course, many things in the 
French situation which are not good, as you can find very poor insti- 
tutions there, but we do not need instruction in that. I report merely 
the positive aspects from which we might learn something. 

Dr. Corrrett. May I add one more important point to that: It is 
risky to compare countries unless you bales another very important 
factor into account. That is, in comparing, let us say, a French cit 
with an American city, the families and the palatthervols and local- 
ities in these cities in our country are made up of a polyglot of cultures, 
of conflicting and contrasting value, of standards which are not firmly 
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unified, a more solid kind of cultural environment for the child as 
compared with ours, would you agree? 

Dr. Hoss. I certainly do. 

Dr. Corrrety. I think that is a very important factor in the Ameri- 
can delinquency picture. 


RESEARCH INTO CHILDHOOD EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 


Mr. Fogarry. Thank you. Do you think we are spending enough 
on research into childhood emotional disorders, Dr. Felix ? 

Dr. Frexrrx. There should be considerably more effort expended in 
this direction at all levels—by States, by communities—at any level 
you wish to designate. There are a number of answers we need, and 
need soon if we are to get on top of this problem in the near future. 

We need to know more, for instance, about child-rearing practices 
in this country as contrasted to other countries, and what influence 
these practices have not only upon delinquency but other kinds of 
behavior disorders. 

I would like to see more study carried on with regard to what 
physiological disturbances there may be which have a bearing upon 
maladaptation, including delinquency. One thing which is some- 
what a controversial point, I suppose, but I feel it quite strongly my- 
self—I think there should be a very careful, not only examination but 
reexamination of present theories underlying our actions in regard to 
child rearing and dealing with children. I am not sure these theories, 
which have now been accepted almost as axiomatic by many people, 
have ever been demonstrated actually to be facts rather than anything 
more than theories. There are a number of these. 

I run into these and I am sure Dr. Gardner must, too. 

To give an example, when a child is referred to us for emotional 
disturbance or for delinquency, almost the first question you will get 
from the parent is, “What have I done wrong?” Of course, the par- 
ents have had a great role to play in this, but I try at the very outset 
to disabuse them of the fact that whatever has happened is exclusively 
and entirely their fault. In our present culture in this country, the 
parents after the child reaches the age of about 3 or 4, now that they 
go to nursery school, have the child for less and less hours each day, 
and the hours when other people have them are the hours of greatest 
alertness and greatest inquisitiveness as far as knowledge and impres- 
sions are concerned. We need to examine this. 

What impact does a whole variety of activities—schools, so-called 
character-building agencies neighborhood environments of various 
kinds—have upon these children ? 

My answer, then, is a long one. To come down to a very brief 
statement : No; we are not doing enough. 


PUBLIC FEELING ON SPENDING MORE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you think the American people are interested 
enough in this problem to pay more taxes to finance a real offensive ? 
Dr. Ferrx. I am not a political sage. I do not know what the 
people really would vote for, of course. I can only say that from my 
own point of view as one taxpayer, I would be willing to pay more 
taxes to have more done. I can also add to this that, as I go about 
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the country and meet people and talk to groups, this is a question 
which comes up almost every time: “What more can we do?” This 
is an area in which I would like to see more done, even if it costs 
something to do it. 

I am not speaking with regard to any budget that we have before 
us. I am speaking in general. 

Mr. Fooarrty. I have | been told that in May 1958 a survey conducted 
by the National Association of Science Writers asked a nationwide 
sampling of our people which of four scientific projects they would 
prefer if tax money were available for only one. Here are the choices: 
(1) A new program for medical research, 54 percent; (2) new ap- 

roaches to juvenile delinquency, 32 percent—I did not think it would 
be that high; (3) basic research in sciences like chemistry and physics, 
7 percent; (4) putting the first man on the moon, 3 percent. I think 
those figures are pretty significant as far as medical research is con- 
cerned, and the problem of ‘juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. Ferrx. I think everyone who has a child and everyone who 
contemplates having a child has a very great concern about this, be- 
cause it appears that nowadays, with the dissemination of informa- 
tion by all kinds of media to all classes of people in all areas of the 
country, every child is exposed to this hazard in one way or another. 
This is a great concern. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Focarry. The report also stresses the necessity for a national 
clearinghouse on juvenile delinquency research which would bring 
together under one roof a great deal of research information now 
scattered in various parts of the country. How would this operate? 

Dr. Fex1x. That is a concept of the Children’s Bureau, I believe. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. We have now a clearinghouse for research in 
childlife which is widely used but it is of very limited nature. If we 
were to have a clearinghouse for juvenile delinquency, it would prob- 
ably work in association with some of the voluntary organizations. 
There needs to be a flow of information which could be brought to- 
gether at one spot and kept current so we would have an understand- 
ing of what goes on. 

For example, in the very field you are talking about, child rearing 
practices, we have just established that parents are very much con- 
cerned and want to know. I think also parent educators are very 
much concerned about whether they are really helping family life in 
some of the teaching they are doing. We have just had, for example, 
a small group of experts come together at the University of Minne- 
sota at a meeting which was sponsored with the Children’s Bureau 
to find out what is the current teaching in parent education and 
whether it has kept pace with the needs which we have, not only for 
the understanding of young children and their development but, quite 
as importantly, for the understanding of the adolescent. 

I think Dr. Felix would agree with me that we know more about 
the early childhood and have moved further with our fundamental 
studies of that type than we have in what we can do to help children 
make the transition from childhood to a place in the adult world 
where they are really living up to their own potential. 
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So I submit that this is the kind of thing which many people would 
look to a clearinghouse to find out, both on the specifics of the actual 
juvenile delinquency training, rehabilitation, or control practices, and 
also in related subjects which have to do with our total culture. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Mr. Focarry. Is there any specific program in education to set up 
special classes in schools for these disturbed children and to train 
teachers for that purpose, especially in the primary grades? 

Mrs, Orrrincer. Yes, I think there are special services and they 
are very unevenly scattered. I gather this from Dr. Derthick, who, 
of course, is very much concerned about children and delinquency. 
The school is the place where we meet every child, and here perhaps 
is the place to identify the child with special needs. As you look 
the country over, there certainly is far from adequate differentiation 
of the needs of children at this early point. I know he feels, for ex- 
ample, that if we had further development in school social work, too, 
we might identify not only the special needs of children for treatment 
within the school system, but for coordination with the social agencies 
outside the school system. 

I do know he also has spent some money authorized under his co- 
operative research program to look further into the delinquency area. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think that is a good idea? 

Mrs, Oerrincer. it is a very important idea. 

Mr. Focarry. In most States, teachers are given some training in 
psychiatry, are they not? 

Dr. Fe.tx. I wish Dr. Derthick were here to answer that. I be- 
lieve most teachers’ colleges give some more or less sketchy orientation 
in abnormal psychology as part of the training in psychology. I 
think Banks Street College of Education in New York and a few 
others of this nature give intensive training for teachers in this par- 
ticular area. 

I might say one of the reasons these services are so scattered is that 
they are expensive. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I asked this question, I had two young 
teachers in my office last night. Both happen to be from Rhode Is- 
land. They are at the University of Connecticut now. They thought 
this was an idea which should be expanded. They are very much 
interested in this particular problem. They were giving me, I 
thought, some very good reasons why we should have an overall, 
comprehensive plan of special classes in every educational system in 
our country, and with teachers who have the patience to talk to these 
children and to work with them. 

Dr. Feuix. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. They really impressed me. I told them we were 
holding this hearing today and that I would bring this question up. 

Dr. Frerix. Speaking as a person who is not an educator but a 
psychiatrist, I see a great need for this. I do not know if Dr. Der- 
thick would feel this were so. I would defer to him because he is an 
expert in that area. As a psychiatrist, I know that there is great 
need for this. It is not infrequent that parents will come to me and 
ask for help for their child who is having behavior disturbances, emo- 
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tional disturbances at school. I will ask if they have consultea with 
the teacher. Well, the teacher has thrown up her hands, really. She 
has 35 children and she does not really have time and she does not 
really know. “Have you seen the counselor?” Well, in this area you 
may have one counselor to, I don’t know, a thousand children, perhaps. 
The counselor has to run and get the file on the child and look it over. 
Even then he does not know the intimate details about the child unless 
he is a really bad problem who has been in front of him so often he 
knows it anyway. 

Not speaking of this local area now but of the country as a whole, 
many of those who serve as counselors are not really prepared to do 
this. This is an area which requires a lot of skill. An inept person 
can do more damage than good. 

Mr. Focarry. He should have the ability to deal with the child and 
also with the parents. 

Dr. Frexrx. That is correct. 

Dr. Conen. There is another block in many States, a typical exam- 
ple of institutional lag, in that many States require that the counselor 
have both a teaching degree and a counseling degree or a social work 
degree, which means an “additional 2 years. We have been trying to 
experiment w ith this in Ohio and to break through on it, but there are 
State laws, which means a teacher is pushed into a counseling job 
without benefit of training. A trained person cannot get into the sys- 
tem unless he goes back to school and gets a teaching certificate. 

Dr. Hoprs. 1 am a member of the faculty of a teacher tr: aining insti- 
tution and am primarily concerned with problems of children. I 
think it is fair to say that teachers are much more sophisticated now 
than they were 20 years ago with respect to knowing that something 
is wrong. They have had many courses and they do an appraisal of 
symptoms which coincides very well with the best expert opinion. 
Their problem is in knowing what to do after they discover that some- 
thing is wrong. I would heartily concur with your suggestion that 
we need a nationwide program not confined solely to special classes in 
the public schools, because there are youngsters who will be so dis- 
ruptive that they cannot be sustained in a regul: ar public school class, 
even a special class, without incredible expense. I think we must 
have a range of services all the way from special instruction for the 
regular classroom teacher as to what she can do, to special classes in 
public schools manned by special teachers similar to the special classes 
we have for retarded children. We need, further, day-care programs 
which are specifically modulated to the needs of disturbed youngsters, 
quite independent of larger school programs, where the children can 
attend during the day, receive more medical, psychiatric, psychologi- 

cal and social worker attention as well as teaching, ae live with 
their parents at night. I have left out the child guidance clinic or 
mental health center, of which we have some numbers now. 

We most critically need residential facilities for emotionally dis- 
turbed, predelinquent, and many children who are adjudicated as 
delinquents. 

We sustain these youngsters now at terrible cost in the schools, in 
the community, s spending amazing amounts of professional time just 
shoring the child up and keeping him going. 
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Finally, we need hostel-type situations where older adolescents can 
live and work in the community, particularly after they come from an 
institution for delinquents or for the emotionally disturbed. 

Finally, of course, we have to have hospital beds. Some youngsters 
will be so disturbed and in need of constant medical and nursing care 
that they must be hospitalized. I should say in this whole range of 
areas we are grossly deficient. 

Mr. Fogarty. I wish you would expand on that just a little, when 
you get a chance, and write me a note on it, especially in the field of 
education, because I would like to bring this to the attention of Dr. 
Derthick. If you will give me your recommendations, I will transmit 
them with my own to Dr. Derthick and see if some nationwide plan 
cannot be gotten underway as far as the Department of Education is 
concerned. 

Mr. Mitchell, have you anything further to say? I have almost 
concluded my questions of the Government people. 

Mr. Mircuett. I think I have nothing further to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Kelly, have you anything to add? 

Mr. Ketry. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Porterfield? 

We will recess now until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Foaarry. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Denton, did you have any questions of the Department 
witnesses ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Mr. Denton. I would like to ask just one or two questions. I 
gather that the two things you recommend are that we have research 
to find the cause of juvenile delinquency and that we train more 
workers. 

Mrs. Oetrincer. Workers who are from many disciplines who can 
serve in the field of juvenile delinquency or in the field of prevention. 

Mr. Denton. That is what I wanted to ask you. 

I understand what they would be is neato officers, but what 
would trained workers do to prevent juvenile delinquency ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. Well, we think some of the projects, for example, 
that the Director of the Division of Research in our Bureau has 
gathered and edited in the March 1958 Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science are most promising ways. Among them, 
for example, are opportunities for social workers in a settlement 
house to, perhaps, work with parents who need to have some kind of 
fortification so that they can be the kind of parents to children of 
6, 7, or 8 years old who can back up the child once he leaves the home 
and is in the school. 

Mr. Denton. I understand the settlement house operation, but how 
are they going to make contact with these children ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. With the children who are potentially delinquent ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 
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Mrs. Orrrincer. Well, if they are in neighborhoods which have a 
high delinquency area, you are bound to bring into the groups some 
of those that are potentially delinquent. 


IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Denron. Of course, that gets back to the question of environ- 
ment. It would be much cheaper to get rid of the slums than to try to 
take care of the resulting social problems. 

Mrs. Orrtincer. I think the housing authorities have done a good 
job in getting rid of some slums and, yet, they have found that prob- 
lems still crop up in some of the new housing areas. 

Mr. Denton: I am sure you will find juvenile delinquency in very 
good neighborhoods. I am sure that environment is not the entire 
thing. It is both the individual character and personality as well 
as environment. But, the kind of work you people are going to do 
would be environmental work ? 


PREVENTIVE WORK 


Mrs. Oerrrncer. In the area of prevention, of course, there is the 
skilled social worker who can help identify and work with the 
teachers and with the other people in the school. 

Mr. Denton. These types of workers would not be working to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency out in a very good neighborhood or a rural 
neighborhood ? 

Mrs. Oertincer. Well, there is an amazing number of activities. 
T think in the Department of Agriculture, for example, one of the 
most outstanding efforts is the 4H Club work. I call that preventive 
work. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, you do not have to support that or the 
YMCA or the YWCA. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. No. We need to supplement the work that would 
be carried on as a promising way of meeting juvenile delinquency 
like the example I gave that might be tried out in a number of cities. 
I think so many of the demonstration programs have never gone 
through what I call the engineering phase. We found out this is a 
good way and we have talked for years about good ways to do jobs 
in clinical settings or in group settings with youngsters or in de- 
tention homes with youngsters, and the way to tackle first offenders 
as a group and see that they do not get in a similar situation, but 
we do not do anything about it. 

If we could take some of these things that we have all agreed were 
good studies and put them into operation under many, many different 
conditions, you might find in the West they would adopt one way 
and in Texas something else but all over the country we would still 
be using this general clue. But, it would go through that engineering 
phase to find out how it operates. 


CAUSES OF CRIME 


Mr. Den'ron. As to what causes crime, whether it is the individual 
character or environment, there is a tremendous amount of literature 
on that already, is there not? 
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Mrs. Oerrincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. I remember back 20 years ago some man named 
Cooley wrote a book on the subject and I heard a professor at Chi- 
cago University lecture on it. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I think some of the research has been fragmen- 
tary and, perhaps, our big job is to bring it together until we have 
a real concentrated approach to this since the problem seems to be 
enlarging despite our rather desultory efforts in some places. 

Mr. Denon. This problem with reference to crime affects adults 
just as much as it does juveniles—the question of individual character 
and environment. 

I know of a case where a prosecutor argued that housing condi- 
tions caused crimes of lanes to be much more than they would be 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Orrrincer. Yes. It would be a happy situation if we could 
come up with some single causation, but the best we could do in our 
study was to agree that there are many causes and many cures. 

Mr. Denton. You find it is environmental ? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. To some extent. 

Mr. Denton. What you can do is to emphasize that, so the public 
will do things such as provide improved housing and urban renewal 
in trying to eliminate it, but if you find it is individual—that it is a 
mental problem—then what do you do? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. If you took the first offenders—the people who 
come to the attention of the police—25 percent of them actually are 
seen before a court and if we took all these first offenders and took 
a look at them, we would find that some of them had an individual 
behavior disorder which needs attention from the mental health field 
since it might be more or less a situation of being seriously emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

fr. Denton. You find that in adults, 

Mrs. Oetrincer. Yes, and you find out also that these children have 
not had a chance to have the kind of care they should have. 

Mr. Denton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Marsuatu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Dito, would you introduce the outside wit- 
nesses ¢ 

Identify yourself first and then call on these men as you see fit. 


STATEMENT oF WINSLOW CARLTON 


Mr. Cariton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

I think I speak for all of us in saying that we are most grateful for 
this opportunity to talk to you this afternoon about this problem of 
juvenile delinquency, a great national problem, and with particular 
reference to the role of the Federal Government in coping with it. 

Your committee, Mr. Chairman, has an enviable record of accom- 
plishment in this and related fields over the years, and it is wonderful 
to find this kind of constructive leadership in this committee. 

The six of us who have assembled here do not represent any one 
organization or, indeed, any one kind of experience or necessarily one 
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point of view. We represent highly diversified disciplines, and in 
one case—my own—I am nondisciplined if not undisciplined. I am 
just a layman. But, these other gentlemen are authorities and pro- 
fessors in the fields of research in dealing with young people, with 
long, invaluable experience and it is that experience that they wanted 
to bring to you. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENT AND NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES 


Mr. McCarthy and I actually do, however, represent here the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Houses of 226 
West 47th Street, New York. 

For purposes of identification, the National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Cente rs has 230 member agencies operating 
280 units in 90 cities and 29 States. 

Since 1957, the National Federation of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers has urged the authorization of funds for a basic research 
program on causes and treatment of juvenile delinquency. This we 
would recognize as an opportunity and responsibility for the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. We have long urged that the 
country provide funds for the Children’s Bureau to develop coordi- 

nated and appropriate demonstration projects with various groups in 
our country concerned with juvenile delinquency. We think this 
should be done with both public and private groups. We would, 
therefore, recommend that funds be given to the Children’s Bureau for 
this purpose. 

I recognize that a part of that statement is not germane to today’s 
hearing, Mr. Chairman. It was prepared in advance but I did want 
to get it on the record, if I might. 

Now, I have been asked to introduce these gentlemen. I suppose 
in recognition of my amateur status that is why I was selected, but 
they can speak much better than I can on the needs and opportunity 
for research in this field, which is of particular interest today. 

I would like first to make a very brief statement as a layman in the 
field. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I speak for a very large number of citizens 
throughout this country who are in my position. We are people who 
are not professionals but we are deeply concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency. We serve on the boards of voluntary agencies such as set- 
tlements and we spend a lot of time and effort try ing to raise mone 
to support these institutions. We are really anxious ‘to do very muc 
more in this area of juvenile delinquency than we can do today. The 
reason that we are limited is because of the lack of basic knowledge. 
We try various small experiments and approaches to hard-to-reach 
kids, but we are very limited in what we can do in the first place and, 
in the second place, we do not have the means to evaluate what we 
do. So, you find scattered throughout the country in a great many 
neighborhoods organizations—small, single efforts—to arrive at a 
solution of the problem. The one that Mrs. Oettinger referred to that 
deals with these youth gangs and gangs of boys from age 7 to age 12 
is the type program I am referring to. This is an experiment, that 
actually was put on in my own settlement house, Henry Street, in 
New York. It looks good and it looks promising. We were very 
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pleased when it was picked out for publication as among the hopeful 
things, but we do not have, really, the means to test out how aan this 
is. It should be studied very carefully and by outside professional 
sociological students, and it should probably be duplicated in other 
areas so that we could get comparisons between what happens in our 
area and in these other places. 


MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH PROJECT 


Now, this is the kind of thing that we on the Lower East Side of 
New York hope we can get through this project, Mobilization for 
Youth, which Mr. McCarthy is the administrator and I am the chair- 
man of the board. This is a group of six settlement houses in an 
area which has about 115,000 population, with upward of 50,000 
young people in it composed of children and youth under 20. 

We have been joined by another dozen churches and other types 
of community groups such as religious and civic organizations which 
have active programs. We want to work and are working with public 
agencies that are in this area of youth work and with the community 
at large and with this whole population of 115,000 people composed 
of divergent population. 

I am happy to say that this project had an initial grant which 
actually comes from Dr. Felix’s NIMH for 2 years to tool up this 
program which is a very large attempt in this field although, of 
course, not really large enough to comprehend the whole of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. However, it started down there. In 
order to get it started these volunteer agencies in the area had put 
up the equivalent, I would say, of $50,000 in cash and in services to 
draw the project up and to get the concept and the people together. 
We were very glad to do that, but we could only do it on the hope 
that when we got through there might be some seed money to help 
work out this research and demonstration. 

We do not know whether ultimately there will be the money, but 
we hope that there will be. However, this is the kind of thing that 
volunteer organizations are, I am sure, all over the country now 
prepared to do. 

If the Federal Government is in a position to provide the leader- 
ship and the seed money, I am quite sure that we will find an increase 
in public support and in local support for tested and well documented 
oo ; 

There are other things too that these other gentlemen will talk about 
that have to be done in this connection, but I just wanted to get before 
you my conviction that if under the Government’s auspices substantial 
work can now be done on juvenile delinquency, that work will be fol- 
lowed up and made really a part of our communities by the voluntary 
and local organizations all over the country where this is a great 
problem. 

I wonder if I might now turn to those better qualified to speak than 
myself, and start with Dr. Leonard Cottrell, whom you met this 
morning? I think you met most of these gentlemen this morning. 
Dr. Cottrell is associated with the Russell Sage Foundation, Park 
Avenue, New York. Dr. Cottrell was formerly chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology of Cornell University. Dr. Cottrell. 
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Mr. Focartry. Doctor, you go ahead. Will you further identify 
yourself for the purposes of the record , please ? 


STATEMENT oF Dr. Leonarp S. Corrre.u 


Dr. Corrreti. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as Mr. Carlton has indicated, I am presently with the Russell 
Sage Foundation in New York City, but I would like for the benefit 
of the committee, so that they can evaluate my remarks and my 
opinions, to give at least two sentences concerning the contact I have 
had with the problem. In doing so, I would like to depart from my 
prepared statement here to address myself to some of the problems 
which I feel are involved in the questions raised by Mr. Denton on 
the problem of environment and the individual. 


STUDIES INDICATING RELATIONSHIP OF DELINQUENCY WITH ENVIRONMENT 


First of all, let me say that during the last half of the roaring 
twenties and the first half of the depressed thirties, I was in the city 
of Chicago during the heyday of Al Capone, of great criminal fame, 
and I served as a probation officer in the juvenile court of Cook 
County. I also participated as a research investigator with the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research in Chicago during that period of time. In 
that capacity I made very intensive studies of the rates of delinquency 
in all parts of the city and county and, as is well known, we found a 
wide variation in the rates and the incidence of delinquency. How- 
ever, we did find that delinquency had some very definite relation with 
environment as well as with individual mental pathology. 

Following our studies of environment, out of which the mass of 
delinquency seemed to arise, I went into a clinic to work with the 
psychiatrist in a neighborhood where we attempted to deal with these 
relatively sick, emotionally maladjusted children who were brought 
in, referred by schools and social agencies, as needing study and treat- 
ment because of the difficulties they were getting into, some of them 
overt delinquencies and some seeming to move toward delinquency. 


SKILLS NEEDED IN CORRECTIVE WORK 


Presently, I am working on some problems involving the study 
of the skills needed by soc ial workers who are engaged in correctional 
work, and I am also supervising a study on the ‘problems of treating 
very disturbed delinquents in a resident institution for delinquents. 
So, I have had some contact with the problem and have had some 
contact with it over a number of years. 

Now, I would like to try to contribute a little to the clarific: ation of 
our thinking about the problems of the individual and the environ- 
ment. 

It is perfectly clear from my studies, and a great many studies 
which go much further than my own, that there are very sick, mental, 
mal: adjusted children who emerge from families that are full of con- 
flict and hostility, and they are expressing their maladjustment in 
destructive, aggressive acts which break the law and which contravene 
the standards of what. we think as conventional moral codes and legal 


codes. 
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It is also perfectly clear that when you get sufficient control over 
the environment circumstances and the family situations and the 
proper skills by skillful personnel like psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers, that you can do a great deal with these mentally sick 
people or potentially mentally sick people. But, in my opinion, as I 
look at the great mass of delinquency flowing through the institutions 
in Chicago and elsewhere, the kinds of delinquency which emerge 
from clear, mentally disturbed sources, if I could venture an opinion 
it is relatively small compared with the volume of delinquency that 
might or might not be related at all to mental disturbance. A great 
many delinquencies, as well as a great many nondelinquents, are in 
some way or other mentally or emotionally maladjusted. But a great 
many mentally and emotionally maladjusted people never become de- 
linquent people. You have to have the appropriate environmental] 
circumstances to produce the delinquent. 


EFFECTS OF MIGRATION 


We found in our studies that with the wave after wave of migration 
into the Chicago area—I will take that as an illustration—first, you 
had the great wave of Irish and German migration, and as these peo- 
ple moved in, they moved into the low-rent areas, the so-called de- 
teriorated areas of the city, and as they moved in, their parents were 
by and large law-abiding people, but the children began to show a 
very high rate of delinquency. As these people moved out and became 
integrated into the economic and political and social structure of this 
country, the delinquency dropped off among their children and their 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Denton. Did you lecture on this subject in Evansville, Ind., 
about 20 years ago? 

Dr. Corrreut. I think so. 

Mr. Denton. I thought I recognized you. I remember that lecture 
very well. 

Dr. Corrrett. Would you like to finish the lecture? You will 
recall, Congressman, that as the Italian and Polish migrants pushed 
the others out, so to speak, although the others climbed up because 
America is a great place to move ahead, as they moved ahead and 
emptied the so-called slum areas, the Italian and Polish came in and 
their rates shot up. However, as they moved out, their rates dropped 
off. This happened from 1890 right straight on through until I 
left. Then, Showin the Italians and Polish occupation of these 
areas of high rates of delinquency, you had the Negro, the Mexican, 
the Puerto Rican, and now some of the mountain whites of the South 
and their rates are high. 

So, it is not merely the biological material that you have to deal 
soo but you have to deal with something that happens to these 
people. 





EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENT 


When you talk about environment, I hope the members will get 
clearly in mind that environment is not merely ugly, poor, stinking, 
deprived-looking housing and dirty and filthy streets and all the 
things that characterize a slum. That, to be sure, is a great handicap 
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to any child, but the critical aspect of the environment is that the cul- 
ture in which these people grew up provided the standards, guide- 
posts, and norms. In other words, the families were intact and the 
were supported by the cultural environment in which they idonak 
As they move into the great city and this meat-grinding process be- 
gins—the cultures, their churches, their standards, and their norms— 
the authority of the parents deteriorates and you get a community of 
people who have lost the competence to act on a community problem. 
We found one of the problems, and the way to attack it would be to 
restore the community’s confidence to act and to control its children 
and to support one another in maintaining some kind of standards, 
some kind of new set of values and standards; whenever you could do 
that effectively you could lower the rate of delinquency. Now, this is 
not to say—and I wish to make this crystal clear—that this is the only 
way you can treat delinquency. The clinic I am confident of, and the 
clinic approach and the treating of a delinquent as a sick person who 
infects others with sickness is an important arm of treating delin- 
quency. We have got to treat more people and finance more clinical 
guidance and better trained teachers to deal with this individual who 
is mentally and emotionally maladjusted. But, beyond that, and what 
we have not yet learned to do, is to treat the sick community as such. 
That is to say, we need skillful persons who can mobilize the resources 
in the community. 

Now, in some of our pitifully small efforts in this direction we were 
able to mobilize the Salter, the corner storekeeper, the cop, the minis- 
try, as well as the professional personnel and the social workers into 
community power, and these people—ordinary citizens and parents— 
are doing a job, and as you will hear, I hope, from Mr. McCarthy— 
and what is happening on lower East Side of New York is an amaz- 
ing study. I have read the story of what has been done already as 
to how just ordinary people, not trained but trained to get together 
as a community and express its values and its purposes in giving these 
children a better chance and in blocking the processes that are making 
delinquents. 

Whenever you get a community healthy enough to act as a com- 
munity, you have broken the process that hits it—a large volume of 
what constitutes urban delinquent behavior now. I am quite confident 
of this, although I am aware that there are differences of opinion 
among the experts on this to some extent. 

Although I do not believe all I have said thus far contradicts in 
any sense any of the statements that have been made this morning or 
any of the reports that you are reading, I am simply underscoring and 
emphasizing that it would be a grave mistake—and I repeat, a grave 
mistake—to think that you are going to deal or cope with this prob- 
lem effectively if all that you can offer is an individual approach in 
psychology, psychiatry, and social work treatment. 








INCREASING EFFECTIVENESS OF PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


I happen to have as a part of my present professional responsibili- 
ties the study of how the profession of social work can be more effec- 
tive in dealing with problems like delinquency. One thing that has 
happened to the profession of social work has been, over the past several 
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decades, the concentration on individual care or case treatment, and 
this has given us great rewards, but it has also meant that a great many 
social ageomen, perhaps, the resident, the neighborhood houses accept 
it, but this has meant a shift away in social work from the major social 
engineering that enables a community to get organized—a disor- 
ganized community to get organized—to combat delinquency or any 
other problem. So, the burden of my remarks, in addition to what 
I will leave for the record in this statement, is to keep clearly in mind 
that you really have a bear by the tail; that you cannot use one 
approach or the other; that this is going to require a vast increase in 
our support of the kinds of operations that are represented by Dr. 
Gardner and the Baker Foundation, and you are going to have to put, 
perhaps, even larger resources into the kinds of demonstrations that 
are being developed now on the Lower East Side of New York in an 
attempt to mobilize the community with all its resources. Might 
I stop here to say that even in the most unpromising, ignorant, non- 
English-speaking, raw migrant groups that it is possible to get across 
this idea and it is possible to find vast resources for collective action 
on the part of these people to meet some of these problems, but it 
takes a new kind of professional organization in social engineering 
that we do not yet have. We have social scientists who can study 
processes and social workers and psychologists who can study the 
individual, but we do not have anyone who is kind of a “doctor of 
community deficiencies,” and I hope Mr. McCarthy represents the new 
kind of profession that we will see a lot of. But that is going to take 
a lot of money. 

I would say—and since I have no administrative responsibilities— 
that the kinds of money suggested here are entirely inadequate, and 
I am sure that I would find agreement among the people who are 
writing these budgets. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


I would say right now if the Federal Government could do as Mr. 
Carlton said—seed a number of crucial communities in the great 
metropolis; in the new type of suburban deterioration that is taking 
place with the rapid movement of delinquency patterns into the 
suburbs of the metropolis and into the moderate-sized city and into 
the small city and even into the rural, that would be most beneficial. 
The rural areas have become urbanized through television and every- 
thing else which has tied it into the city. They need demonstrations 
to mobilize the community into a more effective control unit, a unit that 
makes up its mind that it needs this in health, this in recreation, this 
in control, this in education and goes and gets it and the slum has 
been rendered incompetent. 

Mr. Denton. In London they have practically abolished their slums 
with new housing projects. Has that affected their crime rate? 

Dr. Corrrett. 1 must confess I do not know what effect it has had 
on the delinquent or crime rates, but I would venture this opinion 
from the little I know about housing developments, that unless you 
provide along with new housing new physical plants so to speak for 
& community, unless you provide that more subtle difficult thing of 
organizing people to act together, to define its values and its stand- 
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ards and to support one another as parents in enforcing those stand- 
ards, you still are not going to do anything with delinquency. You 
can have just as high rate of delinquency in a new housing develop- 
ment as inthe slums. The slum per se as a fixed expression is not the 
fundamental thing, as much as some of my housing friends would 
argue that it is. I am all for new housing. I do not think it is fair 
to children to raise them in the kind of stuff I used to see on the near 
West Side and other areas of Chicago. It is not fair to children even 
if they are angels to raise them in that kind of cultural environment. 
Unless you can furnish the kind of community environment, you will 
not get at the heart of this problem. That is going to take a lot of 
money to do demonstrations. If you make this demonstration with 
the local communities, they will pick it up and do these things. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. Had you completed your statement ? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Dr. Corrrett. I simply repeat my recommendations. I would mul- 
tiply the presently suggested funds I heard this morning by about 
four to start with as demonstrations across the country in different 
sized communities with a strong training and a strong research pro- 
gram attached that would then give us the kind of start on this prob- 
lem that we badly need. 

There are brave and capable people who are working miracles. I 
just read a report of the Lower Eastside Neighborhood Association 
work. This is a remarkable document. I hope everyone will read it. 
It shows what these ignorant people—Puerto Ricans, Negroes, long- 
shoremen who know nothing—organize kids into sea cadets, and it 
works miracles in the middle of the most hopeless looking circum- 
stances. 

People can do it if they have the kind of technical leadership and 
wien I am talking about. We have this big gap in training. 

would like to see that kind of thing in the thinking of the Con- 
gress and the agencies that are sponsoring it. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much, 

Dr. Corrrett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer for the record 
the statement which I have prepared on this subject. 

Mr. Focarry. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

It has become trite to say that we are living in times of rapid social change. 
The rapidity and complexity of these changes appear to be disastrous for many 
American families, resulting either in their breakdown or in delinquency or other 
performed problems in their children. It seems much less plausible to define 
the present state of affairs as a crisis than either depression or war, yet the im- 
pression is widespread that some kind of crisis continues—an unlimited state 
of impending threat and tension which some have ironically termed “the per- 
manent emergency.” A number of salient trends can be sketched. 

(1) The persistent tension of the global political situation is reflected in 
various forms of doubt, fear, and suspicion. The most tangible consequence of 
the cold war is peacetime military service with its fluctuating quotas. The 
threat of military service has interfered with young men confidently launching 
vocational and educational careers, and indirectly complicates the expectations 
of their potential wives. It would be a tenuous argument to attribute divorce or 
mental disease rates to the impasse, but it seems plausible that there may be 
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a connection between it and the rise of juvenile delinquency. The dramatiza- 
tion of violence currently pervades social life in activities ranging from children’s 
play and the comics to the best-seller list. 

(2) The rapidity of industrial development, though generally desired, forces 
continual readjustment upon virtually all segments of society. Amidst general 
prosperity, the massive fluctuations in particular segments of the national 
economy are especially disruptive to certain disadvantaged populations, par- 
ticularly the dependent and low income families in urban areas. 

(3) Large-scale types of organization, both public and private, create a wide- 
spread belief that security and success are functions of the ability to control, in- 
fluence, or gratify others. At the same time, the mechanization and routiniza- 
tion of jobs tends to minimize the individual’s feeling of control over his work. 
The feeling of individual powerlessness and apathy, prophesied by sociologists 
like Durkheim, seems to describe the state of mind of considerable numbers 
and may help to account for the prevalence of psychological and social isolation 
and the accompanying delinquency and behavior disorders. Accompanying the 
problems of large-scale organization are the mounting problems of urban con- 
gestion which the trend to the suburbs does not diminish and in some respects 
aggravates. City life has never been preeminently congenial to family life, and 
possibly it is becoming less so or even damaging to the lives of many families. 

(4) The rate of movement of Americans from place to place in both work 
and play, exaggerated during the war but continued since, has tended to dis- 
solve fixed communities, extended family structures and fabrics of mutual friend- 
ship. Migration brings about innumerable circumstances for which conven- 
tions are no guide. Physical distance between generations helps to widen the 
distance between them in belief and practice. Social mobility further widens 
these separations which are only slightly counteracted by common exposures to 
the mass media. There are many in the population who can thrive on such 
diversity of experience, but there are many families whose capacities and 
resources and emotional ties are sufficiently feeble that such rapid social change 
is catastrophic for them. 

Many families are also affected by these rapid social changes in the area of 
values. Uprooted parents lose whatever stable value system they may once 
have had. Having also lost the supportive network of relatives and neighbors 
when they move to cities, they are unable to supply a stable sense of values to 
their children. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the crucial indices of this breakdown in families 
which seems aggravated by periods of crisis and rapid social change. The fact 
that urban delinquency rates are 3 to 4 times those of rural and small town rates 
indicates that our rapid transition to urban ways of life is producing substantial 
numbers of family casualties. When we consider that the child population of 
delinquency age will increase by about 50 percent in the next two decades, and 
that the national delinquency rate has doubled in the last decade, it appears 
that delinquency as one index of family breakdown may be approaching the pro- 
portions of a national crisis. 

In the long run, a national policy of family conservation for all American 
families is the most desirable approach. But the rapidity with which the de- 
linquency crisis is approaching indicates that more specific and emergency-type 
measures are required. This does not mean that an orderly attack on the prob- 
lem is not possible. It does mean that bold, large-scale, and expensive measures 
must be taken. 

Thoroughly tested and proven preventive and control measures are not pres- 
ently available, yet there is widespread consensus among persons with broad 
experience with delinquency that there is a good chance of success for a large- 
scale attack on a communitywide front, combining clinical and social services 
to individual families with attempts to mobilize community leadership and 
opinion. Efforts at the community level must include not only attempts to 
mobilize the major health, educational, welfare, and religious services of the 
community in an attack on the problem, but also an attempt to establish a more 
consistent value framework for all children of the community, and a more help- 
ing and accepting climate for many of these children. 

The mere fact that the delinquency rate has doubled in the past decade indi- 
cates that existent preventive and treatment services are inadequate even for 
controlling the problem at its present level. It appears that the problem is 
nationwide, although it is more acute in the larger urban centers at present. 
It is of such magnitude that Federal, State, local, and private resources must be 
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heavily involved and effectively integrated if an effective attack on the delin- 
quency problem is to be mobilized. In my opinion the resources of State, local, 
and private agencies are insufficient to cope with the problem. Strong Federal 
leadership as well as strong Federal financial support is needed if a successful 
attack on the problem is to be organized. Not only the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, but also those of other Federal depart- 
ments, such as Justice, Agriculture, and Labor are required. There are certain 
immediate measures which appear desirable. As a basic principle, I would make 
the following observation. 

When in the past men have theorized about how to control pressing social 
problems they have often got caught on one or the other of two extreme poles— 
the entire community or the separate individual. Yet one can deal directly 
neither with a wholly isolated individual nor with the community at large— 
each is at best a useful abstraction. The potent entities—the organs and 
grouping among which the work and loyalties of community members are dis- 
tributed—are the specific institutions. Among these the family is elemental. 
The effects of virtually all other institutions upon persons are mediated through 
families. Whether one’s interest, therefore, is in influencing single persons or 
whole societies, the point of greatest leverage for intervention is the family. 

Following this guiding principle, I would recommend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment immediately support a series of communitywide demonstrations or field 
experiments which would combine programs of individual services to families 
with vigorous attempts to organize the community’s major institutions and seg- 
ments of opinion in an effort to establish a consistent value framework for child 
rearing and a more helping and nurturing climate for all children in the com- 
munity. 

Secondly, because of the great shortages of trained personnel for carrying on 
this type of work on a national scale, I would immediately recommend Federal 
support for a large-scale program of training of persons in the professions of 
mental health, social service, education, corrections, clergy, ete. 

Finally, because of the numerous unanswered research questions in the areas 
of the extent and the nature of the delinquency problem, of its causes, and of 
the effectiveness of preventive and treatment methods, I would recommend large- 
scale Federal support for a broad and varied program of research on the de- 
linquency problem. 


Mr. Carton. I would like to introduce Dr. Nathan E. Cohen, dean, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Conen. Mr. Chairman, before I start I should inform Mr. Den- 
ton I spoke twice in Indianapolis last year. 

Mr. Denton. I am sorry I didn’t hear you there. 





STATEMENT OF Dr. Natuan E. Conen 


Dr. Couen. Before getting into some specific observations, much of 
the ground between this morning and so far this afternoon has cov- 
ered some of the things I had in mind. 

I would like the record to emphasize the fact that we tend to get 
caught up between two extremes as solutions, speaking a bit face- 
tiously; on one end the Oedipus complex and on the other end the 
Oedipus complex. Some are saying it is not either/or, it is both/and. 
We have learned the hard way, I think, that where it is true man does 
not live by bread alone it is also true he does not live by psychology 
alone and he does not live by sociology alone. We are trying to find 
a way in which all these pieces go together in looking at the problem 
of human relations. 

As I listened to some of the early remarks I could not help but think 
of a presentation I heard not so long ago where the speaker was chal- 
lenged about his facts and he literally swayed on his feet for about 
2 minutes and said: 
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I cannot deny the challenge that some of my facts may not be completely 
correct, but there are two ways of making a speech. One is in terms of the 
mood and the other is in terms of the fact, and this evening I am talking in 
terms of the mood. 

I say this because I have a hunch that in a problem such as de- 
linquency there is a mixture of fact and mood. I think this is true of 
any problem of social disorganization where a set of facts, the inter- 
pretation of them, would depend to some extent on the value system 
against one which evaluates the fact. 

For example, if I were to take the statement which was made by 
a visitor to this country to the effect, “Tell me the condition of your 
youth and I will tell you the future of your nation,” against that kind 
of background the statistics quoted this morning, namely, the fact that 
the juvenile delinquency rate has doubled in 10 years, or that one out 
of every five boys under 18 may be involved in delinquency, becomes 
of much greater concern. 

Or if you take it against the backdrop of our continuing concern 
for human beings in this country, or our concern in this particular 
period about human resources, then the fact that a large number of 
people really waste their lives by ending up in correctional] institutions 
or adult crime becomes of greater concern to us, plus the fact we are 
beginning to realize that among this group are some rather gifted 
people who represent not only a waste of a human being but a waste 
of much needed manpower on the American scene. 

Somebody once said if we do not do what we should do with this 
group we may be losing an Einstein, Edison, or Fermi along the way. 

Getting more into specifics I think the magnitude of the problem 
has been spelled out. I think it is fair to say that in the past decade 
there has been more effort and concern about the problem. There 
has been a good deal of it. 

I think we have learned something from this increased activity. 
We seem to be in a period of transition where we find that even though 
we have learned a bit more that our problems are increasing geometri- 
cally and the pace at which we approach them are at best arithmetic. 

Furthermore, as we get into the problems, if we are honest with 
ourselves, we become more and more aware of the fact that more of 
the same things that we are now doing do not represent the answer. 
It is not a question of adding more settlement houses, more workers, 
more of this and that. We need more of what we have but this of and 
by itself is not the answer. 


NEED FOR MULTIPLE APPROACH TO PREVENTION PROGRAM 


I think one of the key things we have learned is that the deeper 
we have gone into some of the pieces of the problem with which people 
have dealt, be it in the clinic or in the settlement house or in the cor- 
rectional institutions, that the deeper you go into these problems the 
more you begin to realize that one is dealing with a problem that is of 
multiple causation and needs a multiple approach if one is going to 
get into a program of prevention. 

The other thing that begins to emerge is that because we have frag- 
mented our approach we have a tendency to take one strand of the 
problem and throw all the energy on to that one strand, which means 
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that we not only do not arrive at the answer but we even weaken that 
particular strand or the contribution of it. 

Let me be more specific. For example, we know that the schools 
are ata focal point. If we throw all of the effort in that direction, and 
assume that this alone will give us the answer, we will not find the 
answer through that. Furthermore, we may disturb the vital role, 
the primary role, that the school has in making its contribution to the 
total problem. It is a little bit like a situation in a car. If your bat- 
tery is good and the sparkplugs are weak, after a while you may run 
down the battery in that particular condition and the car will not run 
at all. 

I have a feeling that these one-dimensional approaches, these one- 
spot approaches, sometimes can contribute to the problem rather than 
help solve it. 

Another observation I would like to make is this: One thing emerges 
from our experience in local communities and also on a State and 
Federal level—because we are dealing with the problem of multiple 
causation, the answer must involve a much better level of coordina- 
tion than we seem to be able to give it at all levels. 

I go to conference after conference where one begins with a dis- 
cussion of the problem, moves very quickly to the discussion and 
problem of the agencies trying to meet the problem, and you stay with 
it long enough and you are far removed from the original problem 
itself. 

Some of us say in more facetious moments that given any three 
agencies the only thing you can get. two to agree on is what the third 
one should give up. We are in that frame of mind at all levels, in a 
situation where if it is a multiple type of problem and demands a 
multiple approach the answer will come only if we can learn how to 
put the pieces together. 

Again getting a little more specific, I see four areas of problem 
here. One has been pointed out. We are being benefited by increased 
knowledge from a variety of sources. Social work, for example, is 
being enriched by a new interest on the part of the behavioral sciences 
in the applied field. 

As we know, there does not exist between behavioral science and 
application the same kind of pattern that you have between pure 
science and application in the engineering group, translate science 
into application. 

What has been happening is that people are moving closer together, 
the practitioner and the social scientist, trying to bridge a gap in this 
way. 

I think we are on the threshold of not only new knowledge but. per- 
haps a little closer to trying to put together not only the psychological 
dimension but our knowledge of social institutional values with it, and 
this becomes important. 

Secondly, I think we are making some attempts toward better co- 
ordination of services. We are just scratching the surface, however. 

Historically many of our agencies started in the period when pro- 
grams were undifferentiated. Then we moved into a specialized type 
of agency program—specialized either around an age group or around 
a type of problem. We are now facing the realization that you have 
to put these specialized pieces back together again to lick this problem. 
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Fortunately, I think, and unfortunately for us in the professions, 
the average human being does not permit his problem to evolve in a 
way which makes it comfortable for the given profession. Somehow 
or other they just do not develop their problems within the way in 
which we would like to deal with it. 

There is a tendency to cross the lines of many professions. 


RESEARCH 


Getting into the research end of this with this new knowledge and 
this new interest in the coordinated approach, one of the things that 
always surprises me is the fact that in the physical sciences, in the 
medical sciences, in industrial research, it is pretty much accepted that 
you put a good deal of money over a long period of time into your effort 
to get results. Somehow or other in this area the notion 1s that one 
simple project for a small amount of money is going to give one all 
the answers necessary, even though one is dealing with problems that 
have much greater complexity than some of these other pieces of 
research. 

I think the time has come when we have to be realistic in some of 
this research, to accept the fact that it needs continuity, it needs time, 
and it is going to cost money. 

I would go a step further than the previous speaker. I would say 
that we can pick 10 spots in the country into which we could throw 
$1 million per spot as a start, and continue those laboratories for a 
period of 6 to 10 years. 

We would be doing two things: One, we would be throwing services 
into much needed areas because you have a combination of services 
and research. You need the program in action in order to be able to 
do your research. 

Secondly, we may come up with some results that have meanin 
so that we are not always faced with the fact, yes, this little piece o 
research did this but we are not sure. 

I hope we can develop the mood that does exist in other areas where 
people realize you have to put time, effort, and money into accom- 
plishing this. 

TRAINING 


This one last observation, or two last observations. 

In the matter of personnel and training I was glad to hear the chair- 
man say we are not doing enough. There is shortage in all fields deal- 
ing in education for effective living. 

The interesting thing is that we have now for the first time seen a 
shift in the number of people coming into these professions. Many of 
these schools are reporting sizable increases and applications, and yet 
the training grants available have not kept pace with this increase, 
and it is fair to say that many of these young people can come into 
the field only if they do get hip through training grants. 

I think I am correct in saying that the increase in the number of 
grants available to schools is not keeping pace with the increased ratio 
of applications. 

Finally, on this total environmental approach, I would like to make 
clear that I would not want to have research regarded as a substitute 
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for on-going services that each community needs. I would draw a 
distinction between what I would call a preventative approach and 
prevention. I think a preventative approach means that each com- 
munity should have certain adequate services for the community to 
function properly, It is good housing, good health opportunities, 
job opportunities, se hooling—everything that a community needs. 

I think prevention takes you a step beyond that, where you begin 
to learn some things where you can deal with people who will have 
problems even though services may be adequate. 

I hate to get into leaving the impression that if we do research we 
no longer will need these services in the community because people 
keep saying, “Well, if you do research does that mean you do not 
need housing ?” 

It is not an either/or proposition. We would do damage to the 
total program if we put it into that context. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION APPROACH 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you. Youtalked about 10 centers. 

Dr. Conen. I spoke of locating 10 communities that would be a good 
cross section and sample of the problem on the American scene. 

Mr. Focarry. Expand on that a little bit and tell us what kind 
of center it would be, what they would do. 

Dr. Conen. I think the report itself approaches that problem. The 
New York setting is one such example of an attempt to do a com- 
munitywide approach. 

Ww e in a city such as Cleveland, for example, nae been working for 
over a year now on developing a plan in an area called the Hough 
area which has a population of about 100,000 neni It is a transition 
area, 

It can go one of two ways—it can become an area of great problems 
or it can become a stabilized area. 

We are talking about a community organization approach, an ar- 
rangement of services which would represent a new approach, and 
a testing-out ground for a number of new approaches both as to serv- 
ices, methodology, application of some of the new knowledge which 
comes through. 

I have a hunch that there would be great advantage if spots could 
be found across the country where there is the commitment to go at it 
for a long period of time with adequate resources, to be able to stay 
with it, provide services that are necessary, but at the same time pro- 

vide the laboratory for research which would benefit the entire coun- 
try. This to me is a very important kind of consideration. 

I think it makes research less expensive in the long run in that you 
build up the kind of knowledge around which you can do all types of 
research projects. 

The other reason behind continuity is that you cannot move good 
personnel into a venture of this kind on a 1-year basis or a 2-year 
basis. No man will leave a stable situation to come in to do that. 

We have even found it was easier to get a better Governor in Ohio 
by giving him 4 years instead of 2. Every job demands stability. 

Mr. Foearty. Thank you. 
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Mr. Caruron. Our next member of the group is Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, 
whom you met this morning, of the Department of Psychology of the 
George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Focarry. Proceed, Doctor. 


STATEMENT oF Dr. Nicuoias Hopes 


Dr. Hozgs. Gentlemen, I am interested in the problem of juvenile 
delinquency from two viewpoints. One is general and one is quite 
specific. 

My general concern is with juvenile delinquency as a symptom of 
social disruption, as a sign that something has gone wrong in the pro- 
visions that our society makes for the normal healthy development 
of all of its children. 

The startling increase in delinquency rate since the war obviously 
demands specific remedial programs for the prevention and control 
of juvenile antisocial conduct. 

Remedial action, even if it should result in a reversal of trend in 
the incidence of delinquency, would miss the urgency of the present 
situation in my opinion, 

I think we must do nothing less than examine the adequacy of all 
of the provisions that we make to help children grow into decent and 
productive citizens. 

A society shapes its children after its own images, and consequently 
we have just the kind of young people that we deserve. 

For every child that we shape into a hoodlum we shape unnum- 
bered others into equally unfortunate, if not so conspicuous, mal- 
adaptations. 

Of course, we also shape a large number of very wonderful chil- 
dren, but these happily define our hope and not our present problem. 

To meet the challenge of the crisis in juvenile delinquency we must 
know what we do to and for all the children. This is my general 
concern. 


LACK OF FACILITIES FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


My specific concern has both a sharper focus and the virtue of ap- 
pearing, at Jeast, to be more manageable. 

Six years ago the Southern Regional Education Board made a 
study of resources for mental health training and research. I was 
a director of the project. 

The study revealed an incredible lack of facilities for the residen- 
tial care of emotionally disturbed children. In many Southern 
States there is not a single bed for emotionally disturbed children 
and I am told that the same situation exists in a number of other 
less populous States in the Nation. Even in heavily populated 
States those facilities are inadequate. 

It is not uncommon for emotionally disturbed youngsters to be put 
in juvenile detention homes, which in some locales are little better 
than jails, or to be placed in hospital wards with psychotic adults. 

There are States where institutions for adjudicated delinquents are 
run by unqualified political appointees and staffed by migrant adults 
with a grammar school education. 
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These institutions have a punitive, rather than an educational in- 
tent, but they are acknowledged centers of higher learning in the art 
of crime. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you will agree that such a set of circum- 
stances existing in the United States, a Nation wealthy and dedi- 
cated, is deeply shameful. 

Soon after the Southern Regional Education Board study I went 
to France under the auspices of the Joint Commission on Mental Tll- 
ness and Health to study programs for emotionally disturbed and 
mentally retarded children, I summarized some of my impressions 
there this morning and we will omit them here, but I should like to 
report on one idea that has been developed in France which I found 
very fascinating and very promising for us. 

oremost among several important notions I would place the con- 
ception of what they call the educateur, a professional person who 
has no counterpart in the United States. 

The educateur is an educated professional person who serves as a 
surrogate parent for children in institutions. We characteristically 
give institutionalized children a few hours a week with highly trained 
: ecialists if they are available, returning the children for the rest of 

ie hours to the care of aids and attendants of marginal competence 
an no professional standing. 

While we crowd large numbers of children into huge centralized 
institutions, the French keep the schools small and scatter them 
throughout the country so they are near the parents. In France, 
scbibok Voattains a steady experience, an open road to responsible citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. i What about Russia ? 

Dr. Hosrs. I don’t know. I should like very much to see what the 
Russians are doing in this area. 

On the basis of such observations as the above, which I have br iefly 
summarized, I would make the following four recommendations to 
the Congress; and in some of them I might even hazard a response 
to your request for specific amounts of money. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There should be appropriated funds for nationwide demonstration 
and evaluation programs designed to put into effect our best current 
knowledge about the provision and control of juvenile delinquency. 
This kind of thing already was mentioned by several people today. 

Second, that Congress charge an appropriate agency with respon- 
sibility for the dev elopment of model institutions for the residential 
care of emotionally disturbed and delinquent children. These institu- 
tions are to be staffed entirely by carefully selected and trained 

teachers and counselors, backed by the consulting services of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and other specialists. 

A plan has dev eloped to make this program possible on a two- 
State basis for demonstration purposes and this would cost approxi- 
mately $400,000 a year. If it were done on a four-State basis, which 
might be more convincing as a model, it would cost in the neighbor- 


hood of $700,000 a year. 
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Third, that the Congress charge the Nationa] Institutes of Health, 
Children’s Bureau, and Office of Education with molding a large- 
scale research program on child development, its normal processes 
and its aberrations. I would further urge that this research program 
on children be given priority over all programs involving adult in- 
firmities, including cardiac conditions, cancer, schizophrenia, and the 
disorders in aged. We cannot afford to give children second priority 
in any effort to increase knowledge in the interest of the country. 

If funds are limited we can afford to give second priority to adults 
but not to children. 

I think such a program of research in the behavioral sciences, at 
least, if not tied specifically to delinquency, and not knowing what 
the Institutes could manage administratively, I would guess that the 
research resources in the United States in the behavioral sciences 
could absorb; knowing people who would be interested in such a 
general research program, I would hazard some $2 million extra 
per year could be safely invested in research in this area. 

I do not think you will get people to work to this extent on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency specifically, nor would I think it 
wise to do so. 

Fourth, I recommend that the Congress establish a mechanism, 
possibly a commission, to define what various Government agencies, 
Federal and State, could do to insure that every American child 
has maximum opportunity for fullest personal development. 

I would not now presume to say what should be in this specifica- 
tion of opportunity, but I would suggest as a rough guide that every 
American child, regardless of place, religion, place of origin, or 
family circumstance, should have made available to him the opportuni- 
ties that are normally afforded their children by well-educated, con- 
scientious, and emotionally mature parents with an adequate income. 

This would mean rather specifically such things as prenatal] care 
for all children, regular medical attention in the early years, decent 
housing, preschool experience, schooling in uncrowded classrooms 
with qualified teachers, vacations and other healthy recreational op- 
portunities, education up to the child’s capacity to learn, early work 
opportunities, and so on. 

Only through such great effort can we conquer delinquency. As 
a nation I think we can afford the effort and I think we can afford 
no less. 

Mr. Carron. Our next speaker is Dr. George E. Gardner, director 
of the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston. 

Dr. Gardner also is a professor of psychiatry at Harvard Univer- 
sity Medical School. He is former president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. George E. GARDNER 


Dr. Garpner. I want to underline what has been said by previous 
speakers of this afternoon, and also to emphasize my agreement with 
what the people from the staff of the NIMH and Children’s Bureau 
said this morning. 

I think there is no need of my repeating many of the things which 
they have said with regard to the enormity of the problem or the diver- 
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sification of causes, but rather I would like to emphasize what is the 
role of the child-guidance clinic or the role of the child-psychiatry 
clinics, what they can contribute in the targeting of an attack upon 
this great problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I think probably you have some basis for questioning me on things 
that I may not mention. 

I will just take the type of institution with which I am associated, 
and then some of the questions that were brought up this morning 
which did relate to some of these areas. 

In other words, the institution I represent, the Judge Baker, is an 
affiliate of the Children’s Hospital in Boston and is also affiliated with 
the Boston Juvenile Court and a teaching unit of the Harvard Med- 
ical School and. the Harvard Department of Social Relations. 

In this, as evidence of multivaried attacks, we have outpatient 
clinics as you would get in any child-guidance clinic, with social 
workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists working there. 

We also have an inpatient service. This is an inpatient residence 
where we are concentrating on the emotionally disturbed child, in the 
care of the emotionally disturbed child, but the one that has a marked 
deficiency in learning. I will get back to this in the way of research. 

We also have attached to the Judge Baker Institute a school to 
which the youngsters go, and also a day-care program so children who 
live in the Boston community can come in. This again is targeted on 
emotionally disturbed children with severe learning difficulties. 

In addition to this we have consultation service to various agencies 
in the city, plus training programs in the basic disciplines that I 
mentioned, and also social scientists, training programs for teachers, 
medical students and nurses, and finally research programs. 

The contribution which the child-psychiatry units of the country 
can make it seems to me are in the following areas: Treatment, train- 
ing, research, public education, and demonstration projects. 

I would like to emphasize in these remarks only the program with 
respect to the training of personnel and programs in regard to re- 
search. I select these two because they seem to be of interest to the 
members of the committee, and it is in these areas I think that some 
leadership or some help, perhaps some progress, can be forthcoming 
from these particular medical agencies which I represent. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


First with regard to training, training of personnel for this field, 
we have during the past 5 years had a pilot training program for 
personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

This is now our fifth and final writeup year and we hope to have 
a volume out by the 30th of June next. 

However, in this training program we have amassed considerable 
data in regard to both preservice training of all kinds of personnel— 
such as teachers, law students, educators, probation officers, social 
workers, child psychologists, theology students, psychiatrists, and so 
forth—and we have worked with these people both preservice and 
inservice trying to work out the content of what information they 
should have if they are going to do a good job dealing with delin- 
quents; and, secondly, diversified methods of teaching these various 
groups. They cannot all be taught the same thing. They are not 
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all starting at the same educational baseline, nor can they all be taught 
by the same educational method. 

We also have included in this group the public health nurses and 
personnel of detention homes, and also some of the personnel in the 
training schools, so-called reform schools. 

What we tried to do here, and wnat we hoped would be a model 
for further training which i hope will be done in this field, and 
supported, will be the following: 

I think we have assembled what can be done by a university-affi- 
liated child-psychology clinic in this training area. 

We would like to suggest that perhaps throughout the country there 
are such places that also could take part in these training programs. 
They could do it perhaps on a regional basis, taking one of these cen- 
ters and having people go from the center to the region to help in the 
training of personnel, or helping in the recruitment of new personnel. 

These training centers, I think, are very desperately needed. I think 
we need to have research with regard to the trainees. We see emerging 
here a new child-care specialty. If we could get all of the people who 
are concerned with the juvenile-delinquent child in some way estab- 
lished in a lineage, discipline, or what not, where they would have 
certain training, regardless of what their basic discipline were, then 
I think you would have not only the practitioners in this field but I 
think you would have emerge these social engineers that Dr. Cot- 
trell has mentioned. 

I do not know what kind of roles these people will take eventually 
or how they will amalgamate themselves. 

I do think this problem requires such specialized skills; it is not just 
what you learn as a social worker, a psychiatrist, or anything else, 
that will stand you in good stead when you deal with juvenile delin- 
quents. Problems involved are different and they require a different 
type of emphasis and training. 

We would like to work this out and we would like to have the hel 
of methodologists not only in psychology and education but seattle 
ologists in the field of sociology as this new type of specialty seems 
to emerge. 

This is in keeping with what has happened in other professions 
throughout the years. When there is a gap and certain jobs need 
to be done, and there is no one specialty that can do it, a new kind of 
specialty arises. I have a feeling that is what is happening here. 

On the practical side of this I think there are some 30 or 40 such 
centers which could be selected throughout the United States. I would 
assume particularly that the universities would have a school of edu- 
cation affiliated as part of its structure. I would support them at the 
level of no less than $100,000 a year, and probably more, which would 
bring the figure for training alone, I think, to something in the neigh- 
borhood of $4 million a year. 

As has been said before, you cannot get professional personnel to 
go in on a program of this sort unless you have some kind of guarantee 
that they will have 5 years’ employment at least, and maybe longer. 

So much for what I would call a regional training center, which 
is very much needed. I think the child- psychiatry clinic and child- 
guidance clinic can act as a center and supply certain types of leader- 
ship i in these training areas. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM 


If you turn to research, which is of extreme importance, I think 
there is no sense in our getting into an argument as to whether an 
emotionally disturbed child is a potential delinquent—I think he is; 
or whether a delinquent is basically an emotionally disturbed child. 
I would say he is. 

There are variations in emphasis on the meaning of such words as 
mentally disturbed or emotionally maladapted or maladjusted, but 
the fact remains that research in either ¢ ategory, whether in the field 
of juvenile delinquency or whether in relation to the emotionally 
disturbed child, will have generalized application and will be of 
value. This will be so in any case, whether you are a group worker, 
a sociologist, or whatnot dealing with large groups of people. There- 
fore research in either category will yield results applicable to the 
others. 

Specifically, however, if you want some suggestions with regard 
to research, in the first place I would again emphasize what has been 
emphasized by speakers here today, and that is the need for enormous 
studies, the needs for studies of normal children to see in what way 
they develop, what tasks in personality development they perform 
at certain age levels, and those which they cannot perform, and, hence, 
go on to high levels of learning, not only learning in precision fields 
but learning to be socialized human beings. 

Particularly there should be followup studies of rehabilitated ju- 
venile offenders to find out how come they changed or what was most 
influential in making them turn from a preliminary skirmish into the 
delinquency field and then returning to an adjustment which is satis- 
factory. 

In other words, it always has been surprising to me that you can 
find on the same streets in any city children—even in the same house 
you will find children who will grow up to be self-sustaining, law- 
abiding individuals, even become very prominent in a field, whereas 
in the same building there are children equal in ability who will be- 
come juvenile delinquents. 

You will find those who are rehabilitated and those who cannot be. 
These are research areas which should be explored. 

They tie in with our normative studies. What is it that makes it 
possible for one child to be normal and well adjusted and his imme- 
diate neighbor not ? 

Here I think both the needs of the individual, the internal aspects 
of his life, are equally as important as the external environment. I 
do not think one can say one is more important than the other. 

There is another area which needs to be investigated, and that is 
studies with regard to learning disabilities in juvenile delinquents. 
Most of the studies have demonstrated that possibly 65 percent of ju- 
venile delinquents of norma] intelligence are found to have some type 
of learning deficiency, that is, there is the ability but there is some 
relationship between antisocial acts or the in: ibility to have inculcated 
in one a proper sense and ability to learn. 

We have many instances of normal youngsters, normal intelligence, 
who are juvenile delinquents one, two, or three grades retarded in 
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school. There is a definite relationship between these two types of 
behavior. What is the relationship? It is a research problem. 

There are also studies relating to the vocational interests and the 
choices of juvenile delinquents or their lack of vocational interests and 
their lack of vocational and educational choices. 

Prediction studies are needed, prediction studies that will tell us at 
the nursery school level, or at best in the middle grade level, who are 
the children most likely to become (a) juvenile delinquents, (6) emo- 
tionally maladjusted. 

At any rate, these are some of the research problems that come to 
mind, and if I were to be practical about it or concrete I would just 
select some 30 or 40 child psychiatric centers and allot them money to 
do training over a period of 5 years. 

I also would select some 30 such child psychiatry centers and give 
them approximately $100,000 a year, perhaps, which makes another 
$3 million. I do not think this is too much money. 


CLASSES FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Finally, with respect to one of Mr. Fogarty’s questions this morn- 
ing, you spoke particularly, Mr. Fogarty, with regard to the educa- 
tion of special teachers for the care and education of emotionally 
disturbed children. 

You are quite right in saying that there is very little done in the 
way of having training centers to train teachers to take care of this 
particular type of child in a school setting. 

This is not entirely in line with what we are talking about so far 
as juvenile delinquency is concerned, but it is not entirely divorced 
from it, either, in light of what I said a moment ago—close associa- 
tion of learning disabilities, delinquency, and emotional disturbance. 

I would assume in the country in the third place there are prob- 
ably 20 university clinie centers that could be picked out for support 
as teacher training centers to deal with training teachers for this par- 
ticular kind of work. You are quite right in saying little or nothing 
is done with regard to special education either in the school systems 
or beyond the school systems, in special schools or special rooms. 

We are just now beginning to have some talk about such things in 
various States, and, as you hinted this morning, apparently groups 
formed probably will give more attention to this area. 

I should think, again, an allotment of $2 million is this area would 
not be too great a sum. 

I do think in all of these things it is best to try first, in a more or 
less pilot way, to pick out centers where you already have personnel 
who may not only have the ability to do these various things in train- 
ing, research, and teacher training, but also are highly motivated to 
try new things, to tackle problems which look almost hopeless at first 
glance. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is where I will stop. In light of what 
I have told you perhaps you may ask some questions which could 
fall within my area of competence to answer. 
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EXTENT OF INTEREST IN PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Foearry. As you know, I have a real interest in this problem. 
But it is difficult to get many people interested. We had 2 days of 
hearings on the problems of environmental health. We are getting 
way behind in that field, too. 

To so many Members of Congress and people outside, the words 

“environmental health” mean nothing, and “civil defense” doesn’t 
mean much, either. When we talk about juvenile delinquency it is 
almost the same. We do not seem to be able to create the interest 
among people that I think it deserves. 

Many say it is a local problem, a community problem, or something 
the parents should handle themselves. They just brush it off. 

What is the best answer to it that I can give as a lay person ? 

Dr. Garpner. We were faced with that years ago, not so much now 
but to some degree with regard to mental health. You will remember 
when we first tried to get money for mental health. They said it was 
something for the family, something not in their immediate life, they 
are crazy, anyway, and never mind. They will say there is something 
wrong in the way they are brought up. 

This is always the argument you get when you try to make some 
advance in regard to the care of a person who is in need of care. 

It was true back in the time when tuberculosis was rampant in the 
mill towns that you and I know so well. I come from southeastern 
Massachusetts, so I know that area. Their tuberculosis problem was 
tremendous. 

The same thing obtains here. Your illustration with regard to civil 
defense is a good one, also. 

As long as they can keep a distance away from the problem it does 
not come into their family, and they then feel safe. 

As a matter of fact, we have taken great pains in ages past to put 
our mental institutions, for example, just to take one example, out in 
Howard, R.I., or up in western Massachusetts, get them out from 
under foot. We put our training schools for juvenile delinquents out 
in the country because the air is good for them. 

Of course, the fact you put them out in the country and the fact 
you put mental patients out in the country takes the problem from 
out under your eyes. 

On the other hand you remove the juvenile delinquent from all of 
the professional help that the university or hospital centers might give 
them. 

We did the same trick with the veterans after the First World 
War. There always is a tendency to try to distance a problem just 
physically, get it away from you and you do not have to pay attention. 

How you can answer them I do not know. You have to be awfully 

good at dialectic, awfully good to know something about the person 
you are talking about. 
’ Mr. Focarry. You are not helping me out very much. I agree 
with you on mental health. Many people just refuse to discuss mental 
health. If they have someone in their family who is mentally dis- 
turbed in one w ay or another, they refuse to talk about it. Through 
the process of education people talk more about these problems now. 
They no longer keep it to themselves. There is not the stigma of 
having been in an institution, as there used to be. 
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COST OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Also, in the mental health field we have at least been gathering sta- 
tistics which enable us to say, just from the economic point of view, 
what it is costing. In this morning’s testimony it was not clear at all 
what is the cost of juvenile delinquency. I hope you will look at that 
again and try to provide some better statistics. ‘There was some con- 
fusion about the statistics which you gave. 

(The information supplied follows:) 

The annual cost of all crime is now estimated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to be $22 billion. The proportion of this attributable to juveniles is 
unknown. Assuming, however, that juveniles contribute to the total cost of all 
crime in proportion to the extent of their arrests (12 percent of arrested per- 
sons are juveniles under 18 according to 1958 FBI data), then the annual cost 
of juvenile delinquency is estimated at about $2.6 billion. 

Included in this $2.6 billion figure is the cost in property value stolen by 
juveniles estimated by the U.S. Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency to be about $115 million annually. 

Included also is the cost of police, court, detention and institutional services 
for juvenile delinquents estimated to be at least $200 million and probably much 
more. In spite of these enormous figures, a study prepared for the CB-NIMH 
report by the Government Consulting Service of the University of Pennsylvania 
reveals that many more millions of dollars are needed now by all of these serv- 
ices to bring them up to minimum acceptable standards. For example, this study 
indicated : 

(1) Thirty-nine million dollars additional (double the present amount ex- 
pended) needed annually for probation services. 

(2) Thirty-two million dollars additional needed annually for operating ex- 
penditures of training school programs. 

(3) One hundred and thirty-five million three hundred thousand dollars addi- 
tional needed for capital improvements in nine large States in the next 5 years 
over and above the amounts already committed. 

Similarly, large deficiencies in police and detention programs are cited by the 
Pennsylvania research workers. 


ECONOMIC FACTOR 


Dr. Garpner. I think the economic argument is a good one if you 
can get it. It is the best one you have, I suppose, if you are dealing 
with people who have nothing to do with the problem if you can say 
it is going to save you money to do it this way. 

Mr. Focarry. That is an argument I can use with some Members 
of Congress, the fact that if we spend a few more million dollars now 
we shall save money in the long run. Can you give any examples? 

Dr. Garpner. I can remember Dr. William Haley years ago used 
to say that if he were able to turn one boy a year from juvenile delin- 
quency, he was saving his salary three times for that year, just one 
boy. That was some years ago. You are pretty sure you will save 
society money, but it is difficult to demonstrate in terms of how much 
property loss, and so on. 

Mr. Focarry. There is one figure, I think, in the report, that it 
costs between $2,000 and $4,000 to carry a boy in training school. 

Dr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have that to go by. 

Dr. Garpner. You pay your probation officers $4,000 or $5,000 or 
$6,000 a year, and they take care of a number of boys. If they, in 
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turn, are able to reclaim or rehabilitate one or two offenders who might 
well go down the path, they have saved their salaries many times over 
as far as society asa whole is concerned. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Focarry. What is the answer to people who say, “This is no 
concern of the Federal Government. This is a local problem. It is 
something the parents ought to take care of themselves.” 

Dr. Garpner. I do not know how to answer that, Mr. Fogarty, ex- 
cept to say that they are extremely fortunate that they have never been 
delinquent and extreme ‘ly fortunate their children do not become de- 
linquent. The next argument they will give is that if the family uses 
a little discipline and takes the kids out to the woodshed and beats 
them up a bit, that is the way to treat them and they will come in 
line. Behind this kind of mood there usually is this business that you 
use stricter and stricter methods, that what they need is not. treatment 
but more punishment. That is the argument you get behind the man 
who says it is the family, that the mother or the father is to blame: 
whereas, as a matter of fact, in spite of all the ills we have in regard 
to child behavior, it would be my impression that the parents in the 
United States from prenatal to the time the child gets through college 
probably do a better job of child rearing than ‘those of any other 
nation in the world, taking the picture as a whole. 

In spite of my life being devoted to seeing the ones who go wrong, 

I still think that you cannot blame the parents for all these ‘things by 
any means, but it isa favorite thing to do. 

Mr. Focarty. I am still trying to get an answer. What do you 
think ? 

Dr. Corrret,. I was thinking about your remark this morning, 
Mr. Fogarty, that of the people “who are asked the question where to 
put the tax money in new approaches, 32 percent say juvenile delin- 
quency. I rather guess this would not have been as large a figure, 
say, 10 years ago. I would think that probably this figure of people 
who are becoming concerned about new approaches to delinquency will 
increase beyond the 32 percent. If 32 percent of the public are as con- 
cerned as this question would indicate—and I am not sure they are— 
this is a line of argument, too, I should think, which will grow in 
weight, because when the public becomes concerned about delinquency 
as it became concerned about health matters, we can expect an emer- 
gent demand and pressures which would give you a lot of backing. 

Mr. Fogarry. There is not a great deal of evidence that the public 
is concerned about this as far as our mail is concerned. 

Dr. Corrrety. The mail does not show it. I was surprised at 32 
percent. 

Dr. Hoprs. I have been trying for the last 5 minutes, since you asked 
the question, to come up with some arguments. 

I wish you would take some people to see what happened to chil- 
dren. Just take them to Baltimore. It will not work. 

Mr. Focarry. We cannot do that. What do you think, Dr. Cohen? 

Dr. Conen. I have a hunch that the thing which stirs a person is 
the fear of epidemics in the sense if you tell him about scarlet fever 
he will become disturbed that his children might get it, and so forth. 
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I do not think we have put across enough the notion of what delin- 
quency does, not only to the delinquent but to the total community. 
You cannot catch it like the measles, but it can disrupt the school sys- 
tem and it can disrupt much of the normal life of the community. 

I think we must think more in that direction rather than just in 
terms of the fact that this is something where you either feel sorry 
or do not feel sorry for a particular individual. I think one could 
prove the fact in some school systems the amount of energy and effort 
which are put in to try to keep youngsters in line destroys the total 
educational program for the other children who want an educational 
program. 

The answer is not simple. I think we are caught up in a value 
period. This is one of the reasons I try to see this against a value con- 
text where this is not the greatest value. I think the human being is 
not regarded as the most important thing today. We state it but I do 
not think we really mean it. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsHatu. No questions. 

Mr. Cartton. May I introduce Mr. James E. McCarthy, who is the 

roject administrator of Mobilization for Youth in New York City, 
i omeehe deputy director of the New York City Youth Board? Mr. 
McCarthy. 
STATEMENT OF Mr. James E. McCarruy 


MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH PROGRAM 


Mr. McCartuy. Members of the committee, I have the privilege 
of working with one of the community action research projects of the 
kind that were mentioned by several of the speakers here this after- 
noon. Our location is on the lower East Side of Manhattan, the 
project known as Mobilization for Youth. 

The project grew out of some very drastic changes and problems 
which began to develop in the lower East Side several years ago. In 
a neighborhood which had a relatively low rate of delinquency, the 
index of delinquency increased sharply to where delinquency in that 
neighborhood increased 70 percent in 3 years. Then the other social 
problems, including disorganization of the community, also were very 
much part of the picture. 

The lower East Side happens to be one of the communities in New 
York—and I guess we could back it up around the country—which 
in terms of social services available perhaps has as intensive a pattern 
of services as any community in the country. In spite of these serv- 
ices, in spite of the kind of thing we were saying earlier in some of the 
discussion, even their improvement of the physical environment, in 
that I suppose we are beginning to get more and better housing on 
the lower East Side than other neighborhoods—in spite of these fac- 
tors, serious deterioration developed on the lower East Side. 

The initial concern which Mr. Carlton referred to on the part of 
the settlement houses, churches, and other civic and social organiza- 
tions on the lower East Side was, first of all, to do more of the same 
thing ; in other words, to band together and try to extend and intensify 
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the existing pattern of service. At that point we had the opportunity 
of broadening our base of teamwork. In other words, the agencies in 
the area entered into a relationship with the research center of the 
New York School of Social Work at Columbia University and we 
began to take a look at the problem together. Then we also began to 
have the advantage of consultation with the National Institute of 
Mental Health, both their staff and their advisory committees. 

We evolved a view that, rather than do more of the same things 
which really were not solving the problem or coping with the problem 
on the lower East Side, what we really needed was a new look for 
answers which we did not have at that point. What we really needed 
to develop was an action research program. 

We were fortunate that a grant was jointly made by Columbia Uni- 
versity and the agencies on the lower East Side through the mecha- 
nism of Mobilization for Youth. We received a grant as of December 
1, 1959, for a 2-year period, for engineering and tooling up for an all- 
out community approach. 

Inasmuch as we just started December 1, we are obviously in the 
very beginning phase. At the present time we are going about col- 
lecting as much data as we can about the community, inventorying 
the existing services, looking for gaps in services, looking for the 
basic needs in the community, trying to get as honest and as com- 
plete a picture of both the needs of the community and the services 
that are there, and also being discriminating about what kind of new 
approaches ought to be added to the pattern which is already there, 
and at the same time developing at the research center testing instru- 
ments which have not been available so we can know step by step 
those things which are effective and those which are not—testing 
instruments to measure the effectiveness of the ultimate pattern of 
services which can be developed and, hopefully, we will be able to 
apply in that community at the end of the tooling-up period. 


NEED TO WORK WITH INDIVIDUALS AND SMALL GROUPS 


As we see it at this time, we certainly are concerned about the need 
to work with individual delinquents and their families, with small 
groups, gang groups, et cetera. We are particularly concerned, I 
think, about work with the total community, that is, work in terms 
Dr. Cottrell was talking about earlier this afternoon, working with 
the community to help itself, to tear out, shall we say, the kind of 
moral deterioration and disorganization which has occurred in that 
community. We are convinced that can be done only through the 
kind of social engineering Dr, Cottrell indicated—in other words, 
working with the people and the institutions of that community so 
they themselves will develop a sense of control over their own des- 
tinies. so they can have influence over what happens to their children, 
what happens on the block, what happens in their schools, et cetera. 

I say again that we are just beginning. We have a 2-year period 
to work out the view of the agencies, public and private, on the lower 
East Side, with the consultation of NIH and our own joint staff of 
Columbia and our own mobilization staff, to come up with a blue- 
print which we would hope would offer a fair opportunity really to 
cope with one of our very serious problems. 
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It was a hard decision for that community to make, really, that 
they would take this kind of approach. There were many on the 
lower East Side who thought things which were happening were 
so serious that something needed to be done right now. There was a 
great deal of pressure to go out and do more things right now. I 
think, fortunately, with the kind of guidance the community received 
from Columbia and NIMH, and so on, they were able to make the 
longer range decision, but the harder decision that there would be 
the necessary tooling up first, that there would be the necessary 
preparation, that there would be the necessary evaluation, so in the 
long run, hopefully, we will have a more effective program and what 
we learn on the lower East Side will be available other places. 

This is tough. It is tough on Dr. Richard Flower, who is here, 
codirector of research, and myself when kids are shot up right out- 
side our window. Think back to the night last summer when a 15- 
year-old kid was shot to death a couple of blocks from our office. It 
is hard on your conscience when you know it will be another year and 
a half before you can really get up to the frontlines with the kind of 
services which are needed. 

I think that is the kind of cost that we have to pay if we are ulti- 

mately to make the kind of breakthrough which we can make only 
if we have a thoroughgoing action research approach. 

I would agree very much with Dr. Cohen that the kind of thing 
we have the opportunity and privilege really on the lower East Side 
of doing really needs to be replicated in other communities across 
the country, because patterns of delinquency are not the same in any 
two communities, and there are many other communities of different 
size and different composition which ought to be carrying on the 
same kind of experiment that we are. We need a broader base than 
just what is happening in one community. Whether the number is 
10 or 12, I do not know, but certainly, Mr. Chairman, I would hope 
that at some point a combination of the Children’s Bureau and 
NIMH, or whatever pattern is worked out in HEW, would enable 
other scenes to join with us in this all-out attack on the prob- 
lem. I think it is only as we get to the all-out community approach 
plus the individual plus the group plus the research that we shall 
be able to have a chance with a problem which seems to be engulfing 
us, actually, as we look at the statistics which were presented here 
today talking about the incidence doubling in the last 10 years and 
talking about 5 million more kids in the next 10 years, and so on. 
Yet the instruments to cope with that up to this point have been very 
meager by comparison to the size of the problem. 

C ertainly I would feel very uncomfortable if I did not say this be- 
fore ] finished my presentation today: If we are talking about a prob- 
lem which is costing hundreds of millions of dollars—whether it is 

$200 million or what, I am sure our friends from the Institute will 
find out exac ‘tly—if the money cost is the problem, and if we add the in- 

aleulable social loss to the problem and the heartache to the problem 
and the frustrated and broken lives and social loss to the problem, it 
seems to me like peanuts when we are sitting here spending a day on 
whether we should spend $4 million more to cope with a problem 
which is huge, which is national, which is as overwhelming and 
baffling as all of the material we have heard today and all of our 
experience tells us it is. 
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I certainly would like to underscore the recommendations which 
were made in relation to the Children’s Bureau this morning, and also 
by the NIMH, and the kind of things which were said around the 
table this afternoon, because really I think in the last analysis we are 
the wealthiest society in the world, the wealthiest nation in the world, 
and what is at stake is really our ‘oreatest natural resource, our chil- 
dren. It seems to me to be cutting hairs whether it ought to be $4 
million or $6 million or $10 million. It seems to me in this country, 
as concerned as we are about our technology, as concerned as we are 
with our material values, it behooves us to be concerned about our 
human values and our greatest resource, our youngsters. 

Thank you. 


LACK OF PUBLIC CONCERN OVER JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Focgarry. Mr. McCarthy, how can we convince people that 
juvenile delinquency is a problem ? 

Mr. McCarrtuy. Mr. Chairman, statistics do not mean much to 
people, I guess. It is not hard to convince people in the neighborhood 
where I live that it isa problem. They are very much concerned about 
the problem. They are concerned about their children being out 
late, they are concerned there is going to be a shooting on their bloc k, 
and so on. How to translate that into terms that middle-class fam- 
ilies, who do not feel they are involved, will be concerned is the same 
kind of question the gentlemen have been trying to address them- 
selves to earlier. 

I do not know whether statistics are enough alone, to say it has 
doubled in one neighborhood or will increase 50 percent more in the 
next 10 years. I do not know. 

I think perhaps some others could talk to this point better than I, 
namely, that there certainly is a spilling over into middle-class com- 
munities of the delinquent pattern we have seen and which we thought 
was confined to a lower-class community. Maybe it is not recorded 
always the same way and maybe it is treated a little differently and 
maybe it is put under the rug a little differently than it would be ina 
neighborhood like that in which I work. I shall have to defer to the 
experts on statistics, but I think we would find also an increasing delin- 
quency in middle-class communities. 

Mr. Focarry. You mean it happens even in good families? 

Dr. Garpner. It surely does. 

Mr. McCarruy. It depends on what you mean by “good.” 

Dr. Corrreiu. It is certainly becoming evident out at Westchester 
that patterns which we thought were c onfined to the Lower East Side 
or the West Side of Manhattan or the Bronx, or wherever, are spilling 
over into our nice, quiet, middle-class communities in Westchester. 
The good people of my county were very severely shocked when the 
Federal probation official met with some of the police enforcement offi- 
cials in the community and said, “You can expect your rate to double 
in the next es years.” <A lot of the real estate boys became worked 
up and said, “No, we don’t have delinquency here.” We have made 
some studies and we see what is happening. There is a spillover of 
these patterns into our own communities. 
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FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Dr. Hosss. Is the problem one of communicating a sense of urgency 
of the issue, or is it one of Federal versus State responsibility? I was 
not clear. 

Mr. Focarry. Some people say this is not a responsibility of the 
Federal Government; that local communities or the parents ought to 
handle it. I do not think it is a question, as far as we are concerned, 
of Federal and State relations. The problem, as I see it, is to try to 
convince people there is an urgency about this matter. It is a prob- 
lem of communicating that idea to other people. 

Mr. McCartruy. Mr. Chairman, to my knowledge the States or local 
communities have not up to this point recognized the need for research 
in this area. I think perhaps New York State spends as much money 
in this area as any State. As a matter of policy, the various pro- 
grams in the State of New York do not spend money for research in 
the area. They spend money for service programs but not for re- 
search. To my knowledge, it is only the Federal Government which 
has recognized this need. 

Dr. Hoss. It seems to me one of the basic problems there is that 
we have come to regard the tax structure in such a way that the main 
collector of funds is the Federal Government while, if I understand 
correctly, the major responsibility for human development programs 
rests with the States. 

The States as a group could perhaps greatly increase their taxes, 
but no single State is going to increase its taxes very much in com- 
parison with neighboring States. They simply cannot afford to do it. 
As I observe the States, at least those I am familiar with in the South, 
they are poor. They just do not have extra money. There is plenty 
of money in the State often, but the State does not dare tax it at rates 
which would get them in line with other States. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think they ought to raise their taxes instead of 
lowering them in some of your States, if you don’t mind my saying so. 

Dr. Hosps. I would agree. 

Dr. Couen. I have a hunch that _ of the answer might be in 
this suggestion to tie in to studies of child development the positive 
side of the picture. I think the average parent is more geared to 
this. If you think of the hours spent in PTA meetings throughout 
the country, we are concerned with children. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


Along with it, I wish the time would come that one could influence 
some of the writers of books on parent education to write with some 
of the breadth of new information that is coming through, rather 
than just staying with the one dimension. I think this is one of the 
greatest channels for influencing any number of people. I think a 
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Spock type of book with people sleeping with it under their pillow. 
Many of these books do not take account of the additional information 
which is coming through. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does the Children’s Bureau have facilities to do any- 
thing like that ? 

Mrs. Orrrincer. I wonder if Mr. Cohen agrees with the remark I 
made this morning. We have so much new information about current 
parent education, some of it represented by some of the recent writ- 
ings in Russell Sage. Then, as I mentioned, the Children’s Bureau 
got together expert opinions at the University of Minnesota. There 
it became abund: antly clear that a great many of the forward-moving 
leaders in the field decry the fact that we are so far behind in the kind 
of parent education we are doing, extensive education under all sorts 
of auspices all over the country, but limited in content, not only in 
terms of literature but direct contact with parents. Would it not be 
well worth while to have a research investigation into what are the 
current findings, how usable they are, and how best we can dissemi- 
nate them, not only to the parents but to the leaders who are now 
affecting the parents. 

Dr. Cowen. By all means it should be done, and done exceptionally 
well. 

Mr. Focarry. How much would you need to do that, Mrs. Oet- 
tinger ? 

Mrs. Oertrncer. It is difficult to take a figure like that off the top 
of your head. 

Mr. Focarry. You m: vy supply it for the record. 

Mrs. Oerrrncer. All right; I will do that. 

Mr. Focarry. That might be a very constructive idea. 

Mrs. Oertincer. I know that parent education groups in our Re- 
search Division were very much inspired by the findings which have 
been incorporated in the report of this initial recent study. 

(The information requested follows :) 

It is estimated that $100,000 would be needed for this purpose. This estimate 
would include a cooperative research plan for basic studies bearing on parent 
education and production of publications growing out of this inquiry, together 
with consultation to National and State groups in many fields who are working 
in relation to the needs of parents for information about child rearing. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you anything you want to say, Dr. Felix, in 
view of what the outside experts have had to say ? 


PUBLIC INTEREST 


Dr. Fenix. I think they have covered the ground very well, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I was concerned about the questions you have been asking. They 
sound so familiar. We heard the same thing in mental retardation. 
We are hearing the same question in alcoholism. We hear it in 
schizophrenia. “Tf experience means anything, as I hope it does, I 
think I know what the answer will be. As you well know, there was 
little or no interest in mental retardation when you yourself first ex- 
pressed an interest and pushed forward. We had a hard time the 
first year or so interesting people in going into research in this area. 
It was difficult to get the first money working to start this. 
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I heard a report this week during a meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Menta] Health Council that in about seven or eight States now 
they are building new structures for research and for advanced types 
of care for the mentally retarded. I was able to report to you a iow 
weeks ago when I was here on what I think are significant advances in 
the field of alcoholism. A few facts were found out and then people 
began to catch hold. 

I think we must look at the same thing here, no matter how enorm- 
ous this problem is. We all admit it is enormous. People will not 
face up to it as long as they think that if they ignore it, it will go 
away, or that if we cannot give some answers which give them some 
hope, that their money will not be well spent. 

If, though, we are able to start where we can with such funds as 
can be made available to do research and to train people so we begin 
to show by this and that demonstration or by this or that research 
that here is an answer to some phase of the problem, then things will 
roll more and more rapidly. 

If you gentlemen of the committee remember, the other day when 
I was here I reported there are five or six different types of mental 
retardation that we have nailed down as due to metabolic disorders. 
In some of these we know the whole picture. In some we just know 
what the metabolite is which is causing the difficulty. We are work- 
ing on these. 

I find when I talk to people about this now, there is much more 
acceptance, much more interest. People now are willing to make a 
career of working in these areas. 

I believe we shall find the same thing in delinquency. It will not 
come all at once. We have been working, as you gentlemen here so 
well know because you have been working with us, for half a decade 
to get where we are in the field of retardation. We shall probably 
work a number of more years before we get to the same place in alco- 
holism that we are in retardation. We shall get there. I think the 
same thing is true here. 

All I can add, I think, is this: Let us not sell more than we can 
deliver, and let us not be too impatient if we cannot deliver every- 
thing too quickly. 

With those two expressions of my own feeling I would add what 
I am sure you know without my telling you: that the determination 
of all of us in the Department is to do all we can, through what we 
can learn or what we can teach or what we can assist in doing. I 
do not believe this is a dark picture. I think as we find more answers 
we shall find more enthusiasm and our problem will become less and 
less difficult. 

I do not know if that helps to answer your question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Foaarry. It does in a way. 


USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS BY MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 


Dr. Felix, if we decide to give you $2 or $3 million more and ear- 
mark it for this area, could you use it advantageously ? 

Dr. Fexrx. I do not know that I shall give you the answer you want 
exactly. First, I would hope you would not earmark it, because this 
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is not as helpful, I believe, as if it were a little freer so we could use 
it wherever the opportunity is presented. Of course, if we had funds 
we would do everything we could to expend them adequately and 
wisely and well. If we could not, we would of course return what 
we could not spend. We would do our very best, I assure you. 

Dr. Cowen. Could we add to the answer that if those funds are 
available, many of us feel we could make use of them. 

Mr. Focarry. You have already testified that you could use four 
or five times more than Dr. Felix wants to testify could be used ad- 
vantageously, but he is under wraps, you know. He has to be care- 
ful what he says up here. 

Dr. GarpNer. We do not have those handicaps. 

Mr. Foearty. You do not have those handicaps, that is right. Some- 
times it is good that we have you people here. 

I do think the only way we shall get anywhere is for this commit- 
tee to appropriate additional funds over and above the President's 
budget for this particular purpose. In that way I think we might 
get it off the ground. I think the legislation which is pending in the 
House is a good bill and will help, but pending that I think we ought 
to do something more about it, too. 

Dr. Couen. May I say for the record, those of us who have had 
a good deal of experience with both of the agencies involved here feel 
that they get good mileage for every dollar they spend. 

Mr. Focarty. They always tell us that. I have been hearing that 
for a long time. That is nothing new, Dr. Cohen, if you don’t mind 
my saying so. I am sure they doa good job. The only trouble is, they 
have not had enough to do with. 

Mr. McCarruy. Could I add, too, that while we are not impatient 
with the Department, I think we all are impatient to find the answer 
tothe problem. We must remain impatient about that. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are a little impatient with you people, too. We 
think you ought to be doing more. You do not mind that; do you? 

Mr. McCarruy. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any other statements anyone would like to 
make? 

Dr. Corrrety. I would like to add one point to what Dr. Felix said 
about the slow buildup of programs which finally catches. I notice 
with some of your programs, Dr. Felix, it is very important to have 
the story told, and told in ways that just the ordinary public can 
understand. 

I must repeat my comment about the little article I finished read- 
ing, which is in the appendix to your report, that Judge Mary Kohler 
wrote about the work in the Lower East Side. I understand the 
Saturday Evening Post has asked her to rewrite that for the Saturday 
Evening Post audience. It tells the story, and the very telling of the 
story grips people with the idea here is something which can be done. 
These 32 percent around the country who hear this and see it do not 
have much difficulty in seeing this offers a lot of ideas for our own 
community. We begin to build up partial-success stories. Nothing 
succeeds like success. I do not say we should promise more than we 
can deliver, but we can tell what has been accomplished in ways that 
you and I can understand, reading it in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Then it begins the buildup in the public as well as in the technical and 
professional organizations. 

I would like to make one more point. I hope Dr. Cohen will bear 
with me. 


NEED FOR BETTER JOB BY PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


I think the social-work profession has to do a better job than it 
has of interpreting the large social forces and processes which are 
working on our communities in producing this kind of problem. I 
must say I think your focus on the case has neglected what you used 
to do as a profession years ago—to give our legislators as well as our 
public some grasp of the magnitude of the problem as a social-process 
problem and not just a problem of individual casework. I think you 
are falling down on the job until you do that. 

Dr. Couen. You know you do not have to make that argument with 
me. I think what is going on in schools today is in that direction. I 
can show you a move completely in that direction. For example, we 
have just taken on an economist to deal with the economics of health, 
education, and welfare, the type of statistics you are working with. 
We have added a social-policy cluster. I think it is moving. 

Dr. Corrrett. You can write books and interpretations which even 
Congressmen can understand and see the problem in the proper 
prospective. 

Dr. Conen. Our trouble is, we cannot write them so foundations 
will understand them. 

Dr. Garpner. Of course, he is talking to you, but he really is talk- 
ing right through me, because he knows I have concern for the in- 
dividual case; but if it is any help to you, Dr. Cottrell, I will say 
even in this strictly medical, psychiatric child care agency we are 
thinking very seriously of adding a clinical sociologist to our staff, 
and I know just where I am going to try to get the money, 

Mr. Carvton. In connection with the problem you raised, Mr. 
Fogarty, about getting people to support and interested in solutions 
to this problem, I think, tonowing up what Dr. Cottrell said, we 
found in New York that the mere announcement of the intention to 
do what Jim McCarthy described in “Mobilization for Youth” has 
greatly increased the interest and acceptance of the fact that there is 
a problem which needs to be dealt with. I think there is no doubt 
that as that kind of thing becomes started over the country, you will 
find a rising understanding and arte eat 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything else you people would like to say ? 

Mr. Denon. I really believe that the people of this country are 
concerned with and impressed by the importance of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. 

There is one thing I would like to ask Mr. McCarthy. Last year 
there was a man here in behalf of boys’ clubs on the Lower East Side 
of New York. He was a vocational education teacher in one of the 
schools. He said that nobody could deal with those boys unless he 
had been raised among them, which he was. 

Mr. McCartuy. I was here at that time. You are referring to 
Vincent Riccio. 
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PROBLEMS OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Denton. He told very harrowing tales about the use of nar- 
cotics among juveniles. Has any improvement taken place in that, 
or isthe condition just as bad as it was ¢ 

Mr. McCartuy. I will say just one sentence about what he described, 
which was the work of the City Youth Board in New York sendin 
out workers into the streets where the gangs were hanging around. 
My view on that is that where they have had enough good workers who 
could really work with the youngsters, like Riecio—actually he is one 
of the best we have ever had—there has been improvement. The job 
is to find the kind of guys who can do that kind of work in the pool- 
rooms and candy stores and on the street corners, who want to do it 
and have the knack for it. As we have been able to locate those fellows 
and give them enough inservice training, it has been effective. 

Again, it is a segmental approach. It is part of a broader approach. 
In our program on the Lower East Side we plan to incorporate that 
as one phase in the multipronged approach we shall ultimately work 
out. It has been effective, I would say, yes. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Porterfield, have you anything you want to add? 

Dr. Porterrretp. Mr. Chairman, the Surgeon General would want 
me to express for the Public Health Service and for the Children’s 
Bureau and certainly, for that matter, for the thoughtful citizens of 
this country, appreciation for the opportunity you have afforded here 
to consider this problem. We in the central office of the Public Health 
Service certainly have so many problems brought to our attention 
that we often fail to give them the kind of thoughtful and detailed 
consideration made possible here. To that extent, perhaps you have 
provided motivation which will be helpful. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Commissioner, cans you anything you would 
like to add? 

Mr. Mrrcneu. I would subscribe to that, Mr. Chairman. I would 
make one more point. 

I thoroughly agree with what Mr. Denton just said. From my ex- 
perience, the people of this country by and large are very much im- 
pressed with the significance of the problem of juvenile Sdn 
The concern for the difficulty arises out of the fact that no one has 
come up as yet with a simple, easy solution to this problem. Nobody 
has found a pill that anybody could take and relieve juvenile delin- 
quency in the individual or in the mass. I think there is a tendency 
on the part of the people to look for the easy solution. I do believe 
very much that the continuation of the efforts such as are represented 
here today will ultimately bring out that sort of thing that will strike 
fire among the Members of Congress and among the public generally 
which will bring support. It is a long, hard road. It takes a lot of 
people thinking about it for a long time. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Oettinger, have you anything to add? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I think we have had an opportunity to bring to 
you the results of long-time efforts, but efforts which need to have the 
kind of stimulation that you have been able to inject today. I cer- 
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tainly appreciate the chance to bring to you the professional opinion 
of a number of people in the Children’s Bureau who are convinced that 
we cannot at this time in history duck the kind of problems that the 
public are telling us about through the White House Conference 
reports where 41 of the States are making juvenile delinquency one 
of the major points of inquiry. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think that is a good thing. 

Mrs. Oerrincer. I think we have a real responsibility in this field. 

Mr. Focartry. You will be pretty busy for the next couple of weeks; 
will you not? 

Mrs. Oerrincer. It will be quite exciting with 7,000 participants 
at the White House Conference. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else anyone would like to say be- 
fore we adjourn ? 

On behalf of the committee I want to thank you for coming here 
and expressing your opinions. We hope this hearing will result in 
something tangible, and that the majority of Congress will agree with 
you that we ought to be doing more this year even though it may mean 
appropriating more money. 

“hank you very much. 
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